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LONDON, JANUARY 27, 1872, 
——— 
MINERAL WEALTH OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
The Mineral Statistics of the kingdom for 1870 (delayed through 
unfortunate circumstances, which, it is hoped, will not again occur) 
have just been issued, and with reference to them Mr, Rost, Hunt, 


.R.S., the Keeper of Mining Records, under whose superintendence 
hey are compiled, states that there are but few points which require 
ny preliminary notice, The steady and rather considerable increase 
n the production of coal, however, demands especial attention :— 
n 1868 we produced 103,141,157 tons 
» 1869 % 107,427,557 ,, an increase of 3,286,400 tons, 
» 1870 me 110,431,192 ,, ” 3,003,635 ,, 

In the same years our manufacture of Pig-Iron show a correspond- 

ng increase :— 

n 1868 pig-iron made 4,970,206 tons 

» 1869 o 5,445,757 ,, an increase of 475,551 tons, 
y» 1870 7 5,963,515 4, te 517,758 ,, 

This will represent an increase in the consumption of coal for this 
manufacture alone of not less than 1,426,650 tons in 1869, and of 
,553,274 tons in 1870, The data for estimating the actual quantity 
f pig-iron which was converted into bar-iron, &c., are not readily 
btainable ; but, in this manufacture 3 tons 7 cwts. of coal are re- 
uired for the manufacture of each ton of finished iron, every ope- 
ationincluded. We may, therefore, estimate an increase of at least 
00,000 tons in the consumption of coal for this branch of iron ma- 
ufacture. Our exports in 1870 show an increase of at least 742,933 
ons, These quantities will very nearly account for the three mil- 
ons of increase shown, 

The iron ore appears to show an increase over the production of 
869 to the extent of 2,862,129 tons, This is not an actual increase, 
i the returns of former years a considerable quantity of calcined 
re was reckoned as such, whereas it has all now been computed into 

wore, The relation between the ore raised and the pig-iron made 

thus made to approximate much more nearly to the truth, 

The returns of the tin-plate manufacture, which were first sought 
br in 1869, are not yet so complete as could be desired ; still the re- 

rns given approach more nearly to correctness, and, with the pro- 

ises of future assistance before him, he is induced to hope that in 

e next issue of the Mineral Statistics this industry will be fully 

presented, 

Mr, HUNT acknowledges his indebtedness to many of our large iron- 

sters, mine owners, and railway managers for the most important 
sistance. They have most liberally given much time and atten- 

n to his enquiries, purely with the hope of securing correctness 

those national returns, 

0 order to permit of the movements of the several products to be 
mpared, we subjoin a complete summary for the last two years, in 
planation of which it may be mentioned that the value of the coal 
alculated at the actual cost of raising, before any charges for 
vemeut are added. The salt is estimated at the value given in 
return of the exports, 
Ra!sed in 1869. 


MINERA 

1 Tons, Value, 
tee eeeeeesess 107,427,557 .. £26,856,882 
teens 11,508,525 .. 8,732,560 .... 
129,953 .. 519,912 
14,725 .. = 1,027,805 
96,866 .. 1,189,030 
15,533 .. 49,366 .o.0 
75,948 .. 41,023 .... 
2,561 .. 11,464 
5,709 .. 4,943 2... 
2. B23 eee 
7,897 


Raised in 1870. 

‘ones. Value. 
ee+s 110,431,192 .. £27,607,798 
14,370,654 .. 

106,698 .. 
15,234 . 
98,176 
13,586 
53,428 
4,050 
4,844 . 


51 
4,838 


6,515 . 
1,200,000 


1,489,450 ;, 
35,000 . 


1,200,209 
41,058 
36,026 
17,739 

4,261 


ans, ochres, &e. “ye 
ram & tungs. soda 
Banese ,, 


te eereee 
Pee ereereresess 


B se 65 
1,558 19,499 
- oe 2 
5,987 .. 
1,200,000 
(esti.) ee 


1,250,000 .. 


3,415 ..00 
450,000... 
670,000 ..00 
687,502 ... 


3,771 
450,000 
575,000 
744,725 

50,000 


al value of minerals Produced .. £35,252,120 .esevevevesceesces £37,142,194 


mon the Che at thls arsenic will have been obtained from the burning- 
e ns A 
b no return has been Guana le quantity is produced at Swansea, of 


METALS OBTAINED FROM THE ORES ENUMERATED. 
pig 1269— Tons, Value. 1870—Tons, Value. 
DiGeseeseeeceeeee 5,445,757 64 £18,614,397 5,963,515 ., £14,998,787 
see eee 9,7 1,201,456 10,200 .. 1,299,505 
614,065 coe 7,175 oe 551,309 
1,397,415 73,420 .. 1,452,715 
92,400 8,936 .. 74,(-96 
207,972 784,562 .. 196,140 
63 cece 191 .. 750 
500,000 ., 3,500 


otal value of metals....s..... £17,657,767 seceeceesecesesess £18,486,802 


UTE TOTAL VALUR of the META 

. ALS and COAL, with other MINERAL! 
are not smelted (except Building Stones, Lim ry 

) prodaced in the United Kingdom in 1870 :— Por tee 


eee 


8.291 .. 
78,259 .. 
4,500 ., 
831,891 
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eee 
eee 
Ld eeee 
* 


q 1869, 1870, 
_ ¥ ihe metals PFOdUCEM 44460000 £17,657,767 seceee £18,486,802 
‘ateped coa erecceesess 26,856,882 cesese 27,607,798 

of other minerals... 1,985,042 6.0.6 1,851,700 


Total value ......ceceee £46,449,691 ...0.. £47,946,300 
1 pen altogether are very satisfactory as compared with 
ae Preceding year, especially when the commercial posi- 
ne : market during the year to which the statistics re- 
. ioe consideration, Gold which had decreased to 622. 
hey ad revived again to 750/. in 1870, and in the latter 
awd, a a of nickel (half a ton, worth 277.) which was 
— tee “Y former one. In referring to the statistics for 
fron men the increase in the production of “other 
sd then a: 500,0007, was very remarkable, and it was 
th © difference probably arose from more complete re- 
: & been obtained rather than from other causes, This, 
» Seems not to have been the case, for the “other metals ” 





stand again this year at 35007. only. It would be interesting to know 
of what this extra 500,0002, of metel raised in 1869 consisted. In 
future Journals details of the returns will be more fully referred to. 








Original Goynespondence, 


OUR COAL SUPPLY, 

Srz,—A scarcity of coal now prevails throughont the Cleveland 
district, being felt more especially since the middle of December, 1871+ 
I believe other districts have also been subject to a restricted supply 
of coal, though not inso marked a way. The cause of its scarcity 
in the district of Cleveland has not been satisfactorily explained ; it 
is, no doubt, due in part to the colliers in the adjoining county of 
Durham not performing their work with the customary regularity ; 
it is said also to be in part owing to policy on their part in restrict- 
ing the output of coal, whereby they seek to raise the price of their 
labour, However this may be, the fact is many of the blast-furnaces 
in this district have been going on half-blast, a large number of pud- 
dling-furnaces have been laid idle, and house coal has been sold at 
fabulous prices in Middlesborough and its neighbourhood, The im- 
pression now seems to be gaining in the public mind that the South 
Durham coal mines are becoming rapidly exhausted, which has, per- 
haps, long been foreseen by those more conversant with the trade. 
I know from personal observation that the Main seam is approach- 
ing a state of exhaustion, and the working of inferior coals, and 
seams of not more than 18 in, in thickness, is resorted to in order to 
keep up the supply. It is curious to observe how coke made from 
the Five-Quarter and other inferior seams is now taken by consumers 
without a complaint, when a few years ago the coke from the Main 
seam was not unfrequently not good enough for their purpose. 

The extraordinary expansion of the iron trade of Cleveland is, no 
doubt, the main cause of the increased production of the South Dur- 
ham collieries, and every available coal property is now being taken 
up in anticipation of a still increasing trade. It is evident that coals 
of the second-class are taking the place of those of the first-class, 
and the former now command higher value than the latter ; it seems, 
therefore, an argument unsound for any practical purpose to affirm 
that the Coal Commissioners should have distinguished the different 
classes of coal in their estimate—the first from the second and third, 
and soon, Consumers of house coal in the future will not only have 
to become familiar with any unpleasantness attaching to the use of 
second and third-class coals, but will have to pay an enhanced price 
for them. And this brings us to the question of economising coal, 
which will inevitably be forced more on our attention, and necessi- 
tate suitable arrangements as prices advance. The high prices con- 
sequent on scarcity will operate as a check to production beyond a 
certain limit, and iron manufacturers will eventually find coal and 
coke too costly to induce them to make further extensions in that 
trade. This state of things must be understood to take place at some 
distant period, when the continental coal fields will have been sub- 
ject to a correspnding exhaustion with ours, but the beginning of a 
period of scarcity is evidently setting in with us; it is, therefore, 
exercising a wise discretion if we endeavour to economise the con- 
sumption of coal at our collieries and household fires, so as to extend 
the duration of the coal fields to the time assigned to them by the 
Coal Commissioners in their report, which report we will proceed to 
demonstrate requires some modification on the two cardinal ques- 
tions—of the depth to which coal may be worked, and the thickness 
of seam which may be worked to protit. 

The working of coal seams of 12 in. in thickness, or even of 18 in., 
will hardly be practicable, unless accompanied with a bed of good 
fire-clay underneath, so that the two must be found in conjunction 
before the coal can be worked, and available to our supply. 

As to the depth to which coal can be worked, without taking the 
commercial view of the question, when we consider that the natural 
temperature of the earth at 3000 feet deep is about 99°, which is 1° 
over blood-heat, we may conclude that with the present modes of 
conducting ventilation that temperature could not well be exceeded, 
and physiologists will tell us that even that temperature would not 
be compatible with any degree of exertion of the human frame ; 60 
that if these premises are correct, the calculations made to a depth 
of 4000 ft., the quantities will not be realised in our coal fields. 
The Commisioners, it will be remembered, estimated that 146,000,000 
tons of coal were still available, both from known and assumed fields, 
the estimate would thus require to be modified accordingly. 

We are somewhat sanguine as to coal in considerable quantity 
being discovered under the newer formations, and worked to 3000 ft. 
deep, particularly when improved boring appliances have been suc- 
cessfully used to aid in the discovery of unexplored beds of coal. 

Jan, 24, c. ¥. 


¢ 
THE CHANNEL TUNNEL PASSAGE, 


S1r,—However gigantic this scheme appears to be in the opinion 
of some, Iam a believer in its practicability and ultimate success. 
Much as has been said in favour of a “ferry boat” sufficiently large 
that the train, with all its passengers and luggage, may be transported 
across upon it, without changing or loss of time, as in America, cross- 
ing the Mississippi, the Hudson, and the Missouri rivers, where this 
kind of transit is carried out very successfully (and in fine weather 
and smooth water this arrangement might do in the present case, al- 
though the distance is upwards of 20 miles), but taking the channel 
in all seasons of the year, with its rolling and tossing, and strong 
currents, I do not consider it practicable, and, besides, not capable 
of supplying the advantages sought—-to avoid sea-sickness, the dan- 
gers and exposures to the sea, and length of time occupied in the pas- 
sage. Moreover, I do not see an equivalent for the enormous amount 
of expenditure required in building these ferry-boats and improving 
the landings, and working expenses, allowing nothing for wear and 
tear. Therefore I think scientific engineers should, one and all, give 
in their support with the other engineers and prometers of the tun- 
nel scheme. Iam proud to find that an influential company has been 
formed, and preliminaries completed, for raising the necessary ca- 
pital for commencing operations ; and, once commenced, I have no 
doubt as to its completion. All inconveniences in the passage will 
then be removed, and a permanent communication opened up between 





these two countries that would not only benefit but bestow upgn the 


public a great comfort, as well as make the distance between France 
and England a short aod pleasant journey, A MINER, 


TONNAGE CAPACITY OF SMELTING FURNACES, 


Srr,—In answer to an enquiry made by one of your correspond. 
ents in the Supplement to the Mining Journal of Dec. 2 as to how 
many tons of ore could by any possibility be smelted in a 40-ton 
furnace in a given time, I beg to state that the capacity of a fur- 
nace like those used in this country depends upon— 

1,.—The character of the ore. 

2.—The kind of fuel used. 

3.—The construction of the furnace, and its size. 

4,—The quantity of blast introduced—i.e¢., upon the number of 
tuyeres and the areas of their openings, 

5.—The pressure of the blast. 

The new {furnace of the Utah Silver Mining Company, built after 
the pattern of the Eureka Consolidated Company’s furnaces, with 
seven 3} in, tuyeres, will smelt 35 tons of Bingham Canon lead ore 
per 24 hours, the blast being under a pressure of 3 1b. to the square 
inch,—Zurela, Nevada, Dee, 27. O. H, HAHN, M.E. 


REMARKS ON THE ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF 
METALLIFEROUS VEINS, 


S1r,—It appears to me that if correct views could be arrived at re- 
specting the source of metalliferous minerals, and the channels by 
which they areconveyed to the respective fissures which contain them, 
something satisfactory would be gained, even if no further informa. 
tion serving as a guide to the miner in his devious underground path- 
way resulted. Every demonstration of our ignorance augments not 
only our own but the general stock of knowledge, provided it be re- 
cognised and applied to that end. In no department of natural 
science is light more needed and knowledge more desirable than in 
that relating to exploratory miuing, and, I might add, more suscep- 
tible of a useful application. That the subject is beset with difficul- 
ties everyone connected with practical mining knows, and many by 
much pecuniary disadvantage. 

If axioms sufficiently correct could be laid down and ‘observed as 
a general basis regarding the formation and filling of metalliferous 
veins, a theory more consonant, comprehensive, and satisfactory than 
that relating to the effects of individual contiguous strata on the 
lodes might be constructed, and from it comparatively correct in- 
ferences might be deduced, Mining as an industry has long since 
risen to an importance second on'y to that of agriculture, and beyond 
which it will never be permitted to go. Although agriculture de- 
pends for what it is, and for what it ever will be, in advance of its 
present condition on mining, their reaction on one another is inevit- 
table, and mutually beneficial, and the advancement of either may 
be regarded as the prelude to the progress of the other, as long as 
revolving timeshall continue to develope higher scientific attainments 
and a sounder practical experience in man, in all that pertains to 
the arts and industrial pursuits generally. 

It is only lately that the attention of even those interested has been 
directed to mining with anything commensurate with its importance, 
Capricious maxims remarkable for nothing but a sort of superficial 
quaintness, mere truisms, such as “ where it is, there itis,” and “to 
find all the ores you must explore all the ground,” &c., were truisms 
for a long time regarded as unanswerable propositions, and to quote 
either of which was taken to veto the presumptive interrogations of 
minds tainted with anything like philosophical ideas, after which it 
was supposed that nothing was left toe said. These notions were 
entertained not merely by the uneducated class of miners, but by 
those at the head of their profession—that is to say, the most popu- 
lar men of even the generation just receding, who were entrusted 
with the mavagement of our largest mines, and whose ipse divit was 
considered final in all matters pertaining to the value of mining, whe- 
ther prospectively or intrinsically. 

Crude theories also were entertained regarding the formation of 
metalliferous veins, some believing implicitly that the earth was 
formed as we now find it in seven natural days, literally interpreting 
the Mosaic account of the Creation, and that no change has since 
taken place in its internal structure or its external contour, nor in 
the relative position of the several rocks to each other which com- 
prise its crust. Nor these, again, to the metalliferous deposits which 
they mature and enclose, but that the earth is an inherently inert 
mass, unsusceptible of the motions of any of its individual particles 
without an external mover, and that, therefore, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning. Others there are who believe that 
the fissures which contain the metallic minerals were disrupted by 
igneous agency, and subsequently filled with their several ingredients 
by the same agency. Another class still—‘ that the fissures were 
formed by the contraction of the rocks from the surface by either 
the evaporation of water, or the radiation of heat previously con- 
tained therein, and that they were subsequently furnished with their 
present contents by infiltration from the surrounding rocks,” It is 
rarely that we find notions entertained of natural science by any ap- 
preciable number of individuals which has not the germ of truth 
in it, but one of these we have mentioned must be set down in that 
class, not having the semblance of truth to support it. 

On examination of the several theories which have been enter- 
tained in relation to this subject, and the basis, if any, upon which 
they individually rest, or contrasted with facts as they disclose them- 
selves in nature, and appeal to our individual reason for endorse- 
ment or otherwise—“ as to the relation in which they stand to other 
facts equally patent to the senses, but unaccountable as to their ori- 
gin, except they be associated by the ‘chain’ of induction as cause 
and effect ’°—may aid us in arriving at approximately correct ideas on 
this very interesting and equally important subject. And this I pro- 
pose to do—you kindly permitting me—in two or three consecutive 
communications, aided by whatever sources of communication may 
be opened to me agreeing with the facts of my own personal obser- 
vation and experience. 

It is inferable from what has already been stated that the laws 
which obtain in this department of nature, if properly understood, 
would constitute the foundation of reliable scientific induction, and 
it may here be added that without which no theory can ever have & 
sufficient basis to rest upon, It is presumably commonly the case 
that many theories, so called, are nothing better than fancies, idle 
superstitions, having no foundation in fact, no analogy in nature, 
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It is almost needless to say that to this class the first theory men- 
tioned in my preliminary remarks belongs, and, therefore, falls legi- 
timately into the category of assumptions, and as such merita no 
further notice in this connection. 
My remarks—if proceeded with—on the igneous theory respecting 
the formation of metalliferous veins, would protract this communi- 
cation to too great a length, I will, therefore, reserve them for my 
next. RORERT KNAPP, 
Ellsworth, Nye County, Nevada, Dec. 27. 
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METALS :—THEIR HISTORY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES, USES, AND COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


£1R,—It has been remarked that though Moses was well acquainted 
with the metal iron, there exists no reference to its employment in 
the construction of the tabernacle in the wilderness; nor yet is it 
referred to in the minute details given of the building of Solomon’s 
temple. Metaphorically the Jewish lawgiver names iron in his 
various addresses to the people over whom he had charge. Thus he 
compares their deliverance to being “ brought forth out of the iron 
furnace ;” and speaks of the Egyptian bondage as “a yoke of iron.” 
The sternness of the Omnipotent to the disobedient he proclaims in 
one passage as “the earth beneath being as iron,” and in another, 
“the heaven above as iron,” That iron was employed as an offen- 
sive weapon we gather from the denunciation against the homicide, 
“ And if he smite him with an instrument of iron, so that he die, he 
is a murderer ; the murderer shall be put to death.” Lastly, as em- 
ployed in domestic economy, it is recorded that “ Og, the king of 
Bashan, had a bedstead of iron.” 

The Greeks appear to have been much behind the Egyptians in 
the knowledge of working of iron, as at the Trajan war, which oc- 
curred several centuries after the time of Moses, the heroes are 
represented by the poet Homer as being armed with swords of cop- 
per, hardened with tin. I must digress to observe that here occurs 
very early and reliable evidence of the intercourse of civilisation 
with the supposed barbarism of Britain. Cornwall alone supplied 
tin to the world, and the Pheenicians, who for more than 1100 years 
before the Christian era traded with the inhabitants of that county, 
conducted a profitable trade in importing its stable produce into 
Greece, and thus Cornwall first acquired commercial importance in 
the ancient wor'd, before any other portion of this kingdom appears 
to have been discovered. Homer flourished some 900 years B.c, The 
bronze swords to which he makes allusion unquestionably owed their 
existence to the nautical skill and indomitable business habits of the 
Syrians, and the immemorial mining habits of ancient Kernow, This 
most distinguished epic poet renders further illustration of thescarce- 
ness and concomitant value of iron, when in reciting an account of 
the Olympic games, he sings :— 

**Then burl'd the hero, thund’ring on the ground, 

A mass of fron (an enormous round), 

Whose shape and size the circiing Greeks admire, 

Rude from the furnace and but shaped by fire. 

This mighty quolt Aétion wont to rear, 

And from his whirling arm dismiss in alr: 

The giant by Achilles slain, he stow'd 

Among his spoils this memorable load ; 

For this he bids those nervous artists vie 

That teach the disk to sound along the sky. 

Let him whose might can hurl this bow! arise, 

Who farthest hurls !t takes it as his prize : 

If he be one enrich’d with large domain 

Of downs for flock, and arable for grain, 

Small stock of tron needs that man provide, 

His hinds and swatns whole years shall be supplied 

From hence, nor ask the neighb'ring city’s ald 

Fer plonghshares, wheels, and all the rural trade,”’ 
From this we see the allocated prize in this masculine test of 
strength and dexterity was a ball of iron of dimensions sufficient to 
furnish him with implements of husbandry for a long period of time. 

It is rather a curious fact, and yet more conclusive of the scarcity 
of iron about this period, that those enterprising navigators, the 
Pheenicians, employed in their shipbuilding nails and bolts con- 
structed of brass, whilst their anchors were of lead, 

At a little later period the method resorted to in the formation of 
ateel assimilated with that very recently employed. The iron, puri- 
fied by repeated melting, and deprived of a portion of its carbon, by 
being kept long in a state of fusion, was converted into steel, Again, 
they buried forged plates of iron in the earth until the more feeble 
parts of the metal were consumed. Of the remainder, or firmer 
portions, they made swords and other weapons, such that “ neither 
shield, nor helmet, nor bone were able to resist them.” A similar 
process obtains in Japan at this day. The iron is there buried in 
marshy ground till a great part is oxidised; it is then taken up and 
forged, and again submerged for eight or ten years; when the re- 
mainder is found converted into a species of steel, of which they 
construct ploughshares and other tools and weapons. The sabres 
thus formed are said to be pre-eminently good, and of such excellent 
temper that they will cut through a nail without injury to their 
edge. Cast-iron immersed in salt water for a long time is supposed 
to be converted into plumbago; a modification of this action may 
result by lengthened contact with the soil. 

That there are contingencies which affect the constitution of iron 
in a manner analogous to this, and which are equally inexplicable 
by known chemical jaws, is evidenced by records; the interest at- 
tached to them fully justify their narration in this place, rather than 
when we have under consideration the chemistry of the metal. I 
quote from the “London Encyclopadia.” Mr, McCulloek asserts 
that a certain portion of plumbago found in pig-iron adds consider- 
ably to its toughness, This gentleman states that on one purticular 
occasion a cannon had been condemned for some fault in the bore, 
and it was found so exceedingly tough that none of the men were 
able to break off a trunnion, as is the usual practice in these cases, 
when three or four blows of the sledge were commonly found suf- 
ficient for the purpose. He was induced, therefore, to examine this 
specimen, and was surprised to find that it not only contained a most 
unusual proportion of plumbago, but that it was in what he called a 
disintegrated state. (This term for want of a better.) The plumbago 
was not only visible on breaking the metal, giving it the appearance 
of having been rubbed with powdered black-lead, but the iron was 
capable of leaving its trace on paper. He neither before nor since 
ever met with another example of this kind, The remaining guns, 
which must have been made of the same metal, went on service, and 
some of them are probably still existing. He entertained no doubt 
they were the best that had been received during the war ; and he 
considered it would have been very desirable to have discovered by 
what means this very uncommon specimen of gun-metal had been 
procured, as its toughness is a matter of such importance. He does 
not pretend to account for this singular state of the iron; as, although 
the presence of plumbago was sufficient to affect the colour of the 

jron, it was never, bating this instance, distinctly visible, so far as 
his experience went, Yet in gun-metal, he adds, it is easy to con- 
jecture its presence and proportion by the colour of the fracture, 
which is darkest or most gray where it is most abundant. The trials 
which he made also go to prove that the grayest metal is the toughest, 
although I know that many ironfounders consider that gun-metal 
may be too gray, and they act on this principle in the assortment of 
the pigs forthe reverberatory. Again, after referring to the apparent 
conversion of pig and cast-iron into plumbago, which he remarks is 
most particularly observable in pipes in porter breweries, calico- 
printing houses, and gas manufactories, the encyclopadist records 
that “after Capt. Roe had invented the diving-bell, he joined Sir 
Archibald Grant, a great speculator of that day, in coal mines and 
other matters, in an attempt to weigh the Florida, one of the Spanish 
Armada, which had foundered off the coast of Mull, near the en- 
trance of Tobermory harbour. This attempt, which took place in 
1740, was unsuccessful, as far as related tothe ship; but some guns, 
both brass and iron, were brought up. The former, whether they 
belonged to the Spanish vessel or not, had the mark of English 
founders, R. and J. ——s 1584, with a crown and E.R. on them, 
The iron guns were deeply corroded ; and on scraping them. it is 
said, they were found so hot that they could not be touched, and 
they did not become cold till they had been two or three hours ex- 
to the air.” Though the rationale of the beneficial action of 


of our artizans still resort with marked advantage to these expedients, 


sterner sex are only too apt to regard as the peculiar attribute of the 
weaker vessels—“ It is so because it is;” thus the scissor-smith fre- 


punching the whole for the formation of the bow, and the rural 
blacksmith finds in an old cramp, a rusty horse-shoe, or a partially 
decayed hook, the metal best adapted for an article demanding ex- 
treme tenacity, Returning to our historic records, and more par- 
ticularly to those portions which have tended to raise Great Britain 
to its position as the principal iron-producing country in the world, 
Much doubt exists as to the period when the attention of its in- 
habitants was first directed to this source of its future greatness. At 
the invasion of Julius Cwsar he found the ancient Britons in posses- 
sion of not only the trivial articles of money and rings made of iron, 
but the more formidable and conclusive arguments in the contest 
which ensued upon the irruption of personal arms, and these, too, 
weapons of no ordinary character, together with chariots equipped 
with scythes and hooks, It is surmised by some commentators that 
these weapons were of brass; but why not of iron? the metal of 
which their ornaments and currency were ingeniously constructed, 
and in the working of which doubtless they received practical in- 
structions from their constant visitors, the Phoenicians, However, it 
matters not. One thing is clear, our progenitors must have been 
apt scholars if they did not possess the skill of working iron previous 
to the arrival of the Roman legions, as we find them in an incredibly 
short space of time after that inroad, actively employed in turning 
to good purpose the natural advantages of their position. The Forest 
of Dean is mentioned in Camden’s “ Britannia” as the earliest seat 
of the iron trade, and here still remain remarkable evidences of 
primitive forging operations, A more congenial site could scarcely 
have been selected. Teeming in ironstone, indications of which are 
evidenced by the ferruginous appearance of the watercourses which 
flow through it, and abounding in primeval forests, it must have 
attracted the earliest attention of the smelter, and have induced to 
the selection of the loculity for this purpose. Birmingham and Shef- 
field would appear to have been very early chosen for the com- 
mencement of those industrial employments which have since secured 
them a world-wide reputation, as at several of the ancient bloom- 
aries are yet to be picked up Roman coins and other indications of 
those powerful people. 

It is a gratifying reflection to think that though, of necessity, in 
the turbulent ages which succeeded the exodus of the Romans the 
manufacture of warlike implements would take the precedence, they 
were not the only articles thus put in requisition, as we find that 
during the heptarchy, upon the accession of Edwin to the throne of 
Northumbria, he had a number of iron vessels forged, which he 
caused to be fastened with chains beside the various springs and 
fountains in the routes generally frequented from one town to an- 
other for the convenience of wayfarers, Hence the earliest instances 
of English water-fountains, At the time of the Norman Conquest 
the art of working iron must have been advanced to a state of great 
perfection, as we find Harold’s army well supplied with all necessary 
armament—offensive and defensive—swords, spears, and armour ; 
and so advanced was the art of working iron about this time “that 
even the horses of some of the chief knights and barons were covered 
with steel and iron armour. Artificers, also, who wrought in iron 
were so highly regarded that every military officer had his smith (or 
armourcr), who constantly attended his person, to keep his arms and 
armour in order. The chief smith was an officer of considerable 
dignity in the court of the Anglo-Saxon and Welsh kings, where he 
enjoyed many privileges, and his weregeld (or pay) was much higher 
than that of any other artificer. Inthe Welsh court the king’s smith 
sat next to the domestic chaplain, and was entitled to a draught of 
every kind of liquor that was brought into the hall.” Au revoir, 
Laboratory and Assay Office, W. WHITE, 

25, Kinsbury-place, B.C. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF MINING. 


Srr,— Much has been said and written of late in reference to the 
“ Five-week months system.” In my humble opinion, however, this 
is not the chief cause of complaint among the miners themselves, 
How frequently do we see in mine reports bargains set to so many 
men at a certain price per fathom, stinted just enough to allow them 
bare wages. This amounts to nothing more nor less than owners’ 
account tutwork, The men quite understand that if the ground 
turns in their favour they must “ hang on the chain,” or the price will 
be cut down at the next setting. This is not altogether the agent’s 
fault, as in order to keep his situation he is obliged to measure and 
make up the cost before he re-sets the bargain. The shareholders 
scarcely ever enquire how much ground has been opened up, but 
how much money per man the cost sheet will amount to, and whether 
more than the average of the country at large. 
The writer of this once, with five others, took a 12-fms, lift, to 
sink below the 60, the water to be drawn to this level in barrels, 
We had a fair price in sight, and were earning good wages, but the 
ground turned in our favour, so that we could get more than the 
mine was in the habit of paying. The poor agent, to prevent this, 
had the engine stopped every Saturday afternoon to change a brass, 
or to do (as we were told by the engineer) some unnecessary work, 
simply to give us acoreround at the tackle for draining off the water, 
which certainly could be no benefit to the shareholders, Another 
hard case ; eight men take two levels to drive on the course of the 
lode from a cross-cut, at the same price. Four of them work hard 
and average good wages for three months, when the price was cut 
down so low that it was impossible to earn more than 2/, 10s, per 
month, The other four men worked easily, kept up the price, had 
their chat, smoked their pipes, and called the others fools, These 
are not solitary cases; neither do I think all mining is conducted 
on this principle, as no doubt in paying mines the agents are able 
to act differently. 
I think this could be remedied by giving a month’s stint, and pay- 
ing the men what they earn, whether little or much, without the 
system of making up. Should the agent not be satisfied with any 
pare of men’s labour, he could remove them to some other part of the 
mine, and put others in their places, or, to prevent any jealousy be- 
tween the men, in most cases it would be advisable to change them 
once a month, By these means good labourers would have fair 
play, the others could not complain, and the shareholders would 
reap the greatest benefit by having more work done for gg 
INER, 








THE MINERS’ WAGES MOVEMENT. 


Srr,— When I a short time since urged the necessity of a large at- 
tendance of mine adventurers at the Truro meeting I was quite sure 
if this course were not adopted the legitimate meeting would be 
swamped by parties having no real interest in mining, and this has 
proved to be the case. Landowners, clergymen, shopkeepers, and ite- 
nerant drapers, all with gift of speech, attended, and exercised their 
influence; and, this being the fact, it may fairly be asked upon what 
principle of right, honesty, or fair play they deemed themselves justi- 
fied in entering a meeting called for a specific purpose—the consi- 
deration by the adventurers and their agents of certain proposals sub- 
mitted to them by the men at different mines in Cornwall and Devon. 
The largest and most influential portion of the meeting were de- 
cidedly opposed to the propagation of the new scheme, but in these 
modern days it would seem that masters have but slight control over 
their own affairs, What fair or impartial conclusion can ever be ar- 
rived at if the men and tradesmen to whom they are in debt are per- 
mitted to force themselves into the presence of the masters at the 
moment their own petitions are being considered, and, in opposition 
to the wishes of the masters, pass resolutions to suit their own views ? 
Passing aside the meeting, and the peculiar mode of procedure 
adopted thereat to effect a certain object, I would call attention for 
a moment to a fact connected with the adoption of the four-weeks 
month principle at Virtuous Lady, a mine in Devonshire, In last 
week’s Mining Journal the agent, in his usual weekly report, states— 
* In consequence of the adoption of four-weeks payments the holiday following 
the setting-day is doneaway with, and only three holidays to be allowed in the 
year, the men also to work full time on Saturdays, as on other days.” 

According to this arrangement, it is clear that calculating the six 
days per annum for the hclidays after “ taking-days,” three holidays 





j heric air, and sea-water, is, like many other latent 
pserey carious effeots, still unsolved, it remains a fact that many 


and if asked for a reason they simply assign the one which the 


quently effects the partial oxidation of his intractable steel prior to 





ne 
hours’ work every Saturday, making 13 days in the year, the wholy 
will amount to 22 days per annum. 

Now, as it is well known to every practical man that it makes qo 
difference whatever, in the long run, in the amount of wages whethe 
they are paid in periods of 12, 13, or 30, it simply follows that in thig 
case the miner will have to work very nearly a whole four-weeks month 
every year for nothing more under the new system than he did unde 
the old.—Jan, 24. AN ADVENTURER, 


EBERHARDT AND AURORA MINING COMPANY, 


Srr,—It is nowa year and a balf ago since I first ventured, through 
the medium of the Mining Journal, to throw some doubt on the ex. 
aggerated statements and wild anticipations of profit put forward |; 
the directors of the company at their first annual meeting. Without 
claiming to have any special knowledge in the matter, save as a fy;, 
mer resident of Nevada, in constant communication with reliable par. 
ties there, I pointed out that the history of the White Pine distrigt 
brief as it was, utterly precluded the idea that the inflated hopes in. 
dulged in by the promoters and directors of the Eberhardt and Aurors 
Company coulda by any possibility be realised. 

It may be fresh within the memory of some of your readers that] 
was roundly taken to task at the time by one of the directors of the 
company, who endeavoured to show that I was absolutely and entirely 
wrong, and that the directors were absolutely and entirely right, My 
reply to this was that “it was simply a waste of time now to answer 
every mere assertion and statement put forward to contradict abso, 
lute facts, however unpalatable those facts may be.” 

A year and a half has gone by, and how does the case stand to-day! 
The price of the shares was then about 13/.; since then they harg 
been up to 42/., and are now down to 7/, What is the result of the 
year anda half? Beyond this time, and into the future, there is no 
necessity to look, for the gilt has been taken off the gingerbread, anj 
the “ beginning of the end” has already come. From the origing| 
purchase of the Eberhardt and North Aurora Mines I defy anyone ty 
show to demonstration that $1 of profit has ever been realised by the 


















company. From the Ward Beecher—that sop in the pan thrown to WV 
the shareholders by the vendor, in the furtherance of his own interest; 
—a profit apparently has been made, and one dividend declared, 

And this is the be all, and the end all, of all the visions of untold S] 
wealth and the self-laudatory congratulations indulged in at the meet. he | 
ing of July 12 last, of all the twaddle about chloride ores, which no A 
schoolboy in Nevada would have uttered, and of the magniloquent ; 
assertions, “ I intend to stick to the ship till we get $20 a ton profit t. 


from $40 ore,” “ We have a scientific chairman, the wire tramway i 
science, the large mill is science.” This, I say, is the end of it—that 
the Eberhardt and Aurora Company is left saddled with a property 
for which (mine, mii], and tramway) no sane man in Nevada would | 
give 25,0002. ! 

It is no use now to mince matters, and I am well content to abjids | 
the issue of what I write to-day, as I have waited until now for the 
fulfilment of my first predictions. The Eberhardt and Aurora Com. 
pany is worth just what its assets are worth after payment of its debts, 
for not $1 of dividends will the company again realise from the work. 
ing of its mines, without fresh discoveries, This may be a bitter pill 
for those to swallow who were induced to purchase their shares at 
high prices, on the statements put forth by the “ blind leaders of the 
blind ;” butit is a bad, black business from beginning to end, and no 
amount of gloss will brighten it now. It is the history, not of the 
Eberhardt and Aurora alone, but of three-fourths of all the com 
panies formed in England for working mines on the Pacific coast, 
and every honest and unbiassed resident on that Pacitic coast will 
endorse what I say, 

Thus the curtain falls on the first act of the farce of the Eberharit 
and Aurora, and of its neighbour, the South Aurora, The English 
public are hard to be convinced, and the shareholders will doubtless 
throw away more good money in the endeavour to seek and save that 
which they have lost; but though they may prolong their agony for 
a time, and endeavour to let themselves down easily in the struggles 
of hope deferred, the curtain will ere long fall again on the closing, 1 
winding-up scene. & 

A few more words, and I have done, This bitter business is, as] ~ 
have already said, a type of most of the American mining scheme 
introduced here. In most cases, as in this, the directors are honour: 
able gentlemen, above even a breath of suspicion, their one fault 
being that, partaking of the gullibility of John Bull, they accept 
everything favourable they hear for gospel, and disseminate it ss 
such, wilfully rejecting every disintererested word of warning given 
tothem, The history of the Eberhardt and Aurora, and South Aurors 
Mines was well known on the Pacific coast when the properties were 
sold here, and everyone on the coast who looked at the matter with 
unbiassed judgment knew it could end but in disastrous failure ; but 
the directors and shareholders thought they knew everything, as maty 
have thought before them, and the result is before us, 
London, Jan, 24, 


MINING IN NEVADA, UNITED STATES, 


S1r,—There seems to be a misunderstanding with respect to the 
different mines in Nevada, and I do not see that anyone will try 
give a fair understanding to partiesinterested in them. I haveseet 
several letters written to England on the mineral wealth of Nevads, 
and, to illustrate what is said, the writers take some of the mines 0t 
the Comstock lode, and some in the Meadow Valley mining district 
Now, parties reading such reports are led to believe that other rict 
mines at present worked in this State are like the Meadow Valle J 
and Comstock mines—good, permanent mines; but that is the mis 
take. Most mines in this State are as different from the Comstock 
and Meadow Valley mines as day from night. 
But, as I have said, there are other good mines besides the two 
places mentioned, such as the Eurcka mines, and some of the mitt 
on Treasure Hill, and other places in this State. The difference b 
tween the last mines mentioned and the Comstock and Meadow Valley 
mines are that the Eureka and White Pine mines are lime-rock 0 
posits, and the others are fissure veins, I need not explain the cht 
racter of those fissure veins, as they are like most other fissure veiss 
sometimes rich and sometimes poor; but whether rich or poor, larg 
or small, the fissure is always there. Some of the mines on the Cot 
stock vein have attained a great depth, and are still rich mines; but 
mines on the Meadow Valley vein are not so deep as mines 00 
Comstock, for this reason, that they are newer discoveries that the 
Comstock, but in all probability will be just as good to a depth ay 
several hundred feet as they are at present. j 
But other mines that are so frequently found in this State, and ale = 
in Utah, such as the White Pine mines, Pinto, Eureka, Belmo% 
Mineral Hill, and several other places are lime-rock deposits. A lia 
rock deposit is simply a nest of ore in the lime, and, unlike fis") 
veins, they do not attain a great depth, and are speedily worked oth 
Never in any of those camps has a second deposit of ore been strut 
under the first one, but by drifting on at the same level other deposit 
of ore may possibly be found, not at the same level through the = 
tain, but at the same depth under the surface of the mountain. A . 
the first deposit has been worked out there is nothing to follow 
lead to another deposit, whereas in-a fissure vein you have alway! 
the fissure to follow after the rich ore has been worked out. = 
rock deposits are more extensive in some places than others—h's 
they are large bodies of ore. The Ward Beecher chamber, Wh 
Pine, is the largest chamber of ore yet discovery on Treasure 
and was also a very rich deposit; but in sinking under the ore 10 : 
Ward Beecher chamber there were no signs nor traces of anothet i 
posit under; consequently sinking wasabandoned, and a drift dei i 
at the same level as the first deposit, without any leader or ~™ : 
ore to guide; and after drifting 100 ft. or more through the lt 
rock ore was again struck, but whether it is extensive or rich has 
to be proved. cool 
There have been other sinkings on Treasure Hill, but no 1 
deposit struck further down, whereas most of the surface “ aa 
western slope has been undermined ; there were also rich mine 
but are now worthless, the ore being taken away. Also at 1 - 
Hill several of the rich deposits have been worked out, and 
sunk under some at the depth of 60 ft., and drifts drifted 
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tom of the shafts, still no second deposit of ore struck, nor rm an 
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tate (Nevada) nothing is impossible, there may possibly be a second 
nd third deposit of ore further down; but, as there are no traces or 
aders to follow, it is a matter of chance whether they will ever be 
‘and, and how great a depth must be attained before they can be 
<pected to be found no one can say ; it may be 100 ft., more or less, 


rovbably never. Leary 
It appears that deposits lie in the uppermost stratum, or near the 
rface of the mountain, and when a new deposit of ore is struck it 
as always been near the surface, and oftentimes there is no trace to 
ad to the ore, but at other times it shows croppings, and sometimes 
very rich body of ore at thesurface. Then why give the Comstock 
nd Meadow Valley mines as an illustration of mines in Nevada? 
he only reason I can see is to get capitalists to think that the other 
nines are a8 permanent as those spoken of, in order that they may 
nyest their capital in some of the Nevada Mines, and how often we 
»e English companies purchasing mines after other companies have 
orked out the best of them, and can see their mine is nearly worked 
ut, Several instances could be mentioned of English capitalists 
efrauded in that manner, and all through sending someone to in- 

ct the mine who does not know a deposit from a true fissure vein. 
nstances have been known where parties sent out to inspect mines 
ave been bribed to give a good report, and the company that sent 
,em out pay large sums of money for a mine that is hardly worth 
woing. But companies should be very careful of buying those lime- 
ck deposit mines, as they show rich ore, and, to the inexperienced 
ye, any amount of it; but they are all speedily worked out, some 
joner than others, acccrding to the size of deposit, and the speed 

which it can be mined, unlike the Comstock lode, that has been 
corked for years, and in all probability will be worked for years to 
ome, THOMAS H. WHITE, 


? Formerly of Pensilva, Cornwall. 
Mineral Hill, Elko County, Nevada, Dec. 22, 


MINING IN NEVADA—THE MONITOR MINE, 


$1r,—You would much oblige by inserting in the Mining Journa 
he enclosed remarks respecting the Monitor Mine, 
Austin, Nevada, Dec, 23. SUBSCRIBER, 


Tur MoNITOR MINE.—The mines in the vicinity in Belmont, in 
hiladelphia district, have doubtless received less attention from capitalists 
an any mining property of equal merit in the State, but very little noise hae 
en made about them, the owners contending themselves with working their 
dges quietly, extracting the ore, and when the miil was not in operation at 
mount shipping the rock to this clty to be worked at the Manhattan mill, 
Iways resultiug, notwithstanding the extraordinary cost of transportation, in 
ealtby returns tothe owners, For a mine about which so little bas been sald 
r written, the Monitor offers better inducements to capitalists than any mining 
roperty within our knowledge in Eastern Nevada, The property of the com- 
any consists of between 1500 and 160@ feet, comprising the Monitor and Inde- 
ndence locations A tunnel tops the ledge at a distance of 250 feet from the 
rface, showing a well-defined ledge from 3 to 15 feet in width, with well-defined 
allsonei'ber side. The ledge bas been prospected a distance of 400 feet in 
ngth by drifts and winzes and to the depth of 50 feet below the tunnel, expos- 
ga well-defined ledge the entire distance, averaging in thickness as above 
ated, nearly all the rock being good milling ore, assaying from $50 to as high 
$4000 per ton, As appears by the books of the Manhattan Company, 160 tons 
f ore worked at their mill within the last four months forthe Monitor Company 
lelded over $71,000, being an average of $144°44 per ton, and returning to the 
yners a net profit of over $45,000, in addition to which several hundred tons 
ore of a lower grade that will not pay for freighting to this city remains 
on the dnmp, the owners intending to erect a mill in the spring, when it can 
p profitably worked. ‘The company by milling their own rock will save thou- 
nds of dollars now pald for shipping to this city, a distance of 86 miles, be- 
dcs saving the expense of assorting, as nearly all the ore taken from the mine 
ill pay handsomely for working, when not attended by the heavy freight charge 
ove mentioned, Thelocation of the property is most favourable for successful 
orking, as wood is plentiful and cheap, and the ledge being situated on the 
de of the mountain affords good drainage for tunnels and easy conveyance of 
e ore from the mive to the mill. Tbe above figures were taken from the books 
the Manhattan and Monitor Companies, and the particulars in regard to the 
esent appearance and condition of the mine furnished us by a gentleman of 
br acquaintance who is a thoroughly practical miner, and in whose statements 
he ulinost reliance can be placed There are other mining properties in the 
einity of Belmont which we shall notice from time to time as we receive relia- 
¢ tulormation In regard to them, or are enabled to give a currect account from 
rsonal observation.— Reese River Reveille. 


THE PINTO SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


§1R,—The Pinto Company have received notice of the successful 
arting of their mill and Stetefeldt furnace, and first shipment of bar 
Iver, 2000/, I have a word to say to my fellow-shareholders in the 
into, From the first organisation of the company I have been in- 
rested in it, and have since devoted a good deal of time to thé in- 
estigation of the value of the property, and the character and posi- 


on of parties connected with it. I found all the statements put forth 
the vendor to be strictly true, aud that we have men of undoubted integrity 
aged at the works, men who fully understand their business, and who were 
ble Lo give satisfactory security for the safety of the company’safunds, I have 
n private lecters from the agent of the Bank of California, who had, for the 
nefit of a friend in London, examined the ore, saying (Dec. 7) that there was 
A rsgge which he valued at from $125,000 to $'50,000. I will say, In addition 
om gong the cost of all the works, and the amount expended in opening the 
a) 1€ buildings, and plant, was amply covered by the paid-up working 
pital, and the company are now recelving bullion on profit account. 
ee these cowpanies, The Pinto Company purchased the mines on 
be fouea s Be vendors’ statements, and by advice of the best mining experts 
she _ a Nevada. Ido not think the directors or promoters belong to that 
rade or hayes would buy a property for the purpose of speculating on their 
on Wee be € public if one of the Nevada experts had advised them not to take 
gland renarear yee ee Utah. (I speak of this, as engineers sent out from 
hens oe it to be ** better than represented.”’) But I say let us watch 
od things Apt putea, give credit where it is due, and, if we want genuine 
the ps dag the way of mining schemes, let us look a little to the charaeter 
mining ex Connected with them, both at homeand abroad. Let the directors 
Utah beens give us public statements, as the Eberhardt and Aurora 
ir ores. | ~ past done, to show if they are making a profit or loss by working 
only safe — that the Pinto directors court enquiry, and that they feel 
nin Nevad ul strong in their position, having the advice of a most rellable 
Il up in minis one who not only understands his banking business, but is also 
a wen of 4 and the reduction of ores. Had some other companies advised 
B like the Great position we should have had fewer swindles, certainly not 
reat Western, A PINTO SHAREHOLDER, 


“WHAT TO SELECT—WHAT TO AVOID "—No, IX, 


~ ott mock I alluded at some length to the incalculable 
the “nen mining—and especially foreign mining—sustains 
ger proportic principle now 80 prevalent of appropriating the 
lucing the aa the subscribed capital as purchase-money, thus 
» always disa lng capital to the narrowest limits, and involving 
eunend deans necessity of raising further capital, to the 
bnciple wonid ment of that originally subscribed. This pernicious 
b elder oom ns + aay Ag be of comparatively recent growth, for 
: fn oS pe es—St, John del Rey and Port Phillip—although 
reer, have be anifold difficulties to surmount during its earlier 
rrassment,” rr erg the ignoble humility of pecuniary em- 
ok additional feast, in so far as they were never compelled to 
The St, Joht ya ge upon onerous terms, 
rty that per 5 Rey, it is true, expended its capital upon a pro- 
tely secterod &n utter failure; and at the eleventh hour fortu- 
pat cost, and mane Velho, whose revenue paid its entire develop- 
apital of is Pe among its shareholders about 900,000/., upon 
itlessly expend ." the whole of which, as I have just said, was 
mation of the upon the unproductive mine acquired at the 
,0000. Year, and ean shia Morro Velho has given profits of 
b disastrous fire ; yielding something like that amount when 
nding the comm a in 1868. That dire calamity—notwith- 
be by two verti -y able efforts of the executive to re-open the 
less to the nt Se ear I fear, rendered the property va- 
gotten that _ y of the existing shareholders. It must not be 
ample to Por ee fund of 48,0002, was confidently calculated 
t this entire a ese new shafts to the required depth of 150 fms.; 
be sunk 50 —T has been absorbed while yet each shaft has 
*. "Apart from the grave fact that an unexpected 
pred omy in the new shafts, coming there is too 
s cavern exch ra from the old mine, where in the enor- 
dy Of water 4 . there must of necessity be an immense 
hich will incur g ape I say, from this grave fact, to overcome 
0 questionad| re eititional outlay not easily estimated, it is more 
re) would ate ether the uncalled capital of 55,0004. (54. per 
igantic undertaking anything like sufficient to accomplish such 
st Ceeply deplore te While, however, all true lovers of mining 
ne, those associat d © present sad condition of this once celebrated 
n much more pei with the origin of the enterprise must have 
Pull be not co Tha ae far-sighted—perhaps the better term 
‘tal to meet every ordinary demacd. = ee 


+ he same : 
salutary precaution was taken at the inception of Port 





Phillip, and it is very certain that if the same thoughtful head— 
for both companies owe their origin to the late Mr. J. D. Powles— 
provided for an abundant working capital, this enterprise would 
have come to an untimely end, for wien struggling through its 
greatest difficulties, and its prospects were so cheerless that the 
question of winding-up was seriously entertained, had it been ne- 
cessary to find more capital the shareholders would not have sub- 
scribed it, and a collapse would have been inevitable, thus losing a 
property that has since returned a net profit of 135,000/. 

The career of these two companies, their almost overwhelming 
difficulties and struggles, and their final attainment of success, should 
be exemplars to shareholders in foreign mines. Need I refer to the 
present position of Eberhardt and Aurora? It is not, however, my 
present intention to discuss the question as to the advisabilty of 
having constructed the wire-tramway or the 60-stamp mill, suffice 
it to say it is clear that, like all similar companies, this has its dif- 
ficulties to surmount, If there be sufficient ore in sight in one mine 
alone to keep the 60-stamp mill in full operation for twelve months, 
and upon ore of the average assay value of $50 per ton—and the 
manager, Mr, Phillpotts, has told us there is—it certainly requires 
some explanation as to the reason that a loss has resulted for No- 
vember and December, the more especially when we are told that 
the tramway and the International Mill are both in full operation, 

SOUTH AURORA,—Six weeks since I wrote as follows:—‘* South 
Aurora shares are neglected, even at their present heavy discount; 
but, if the information that has come to my knowledge goes for any- 
thing at all, those who were induced to purchase at higher quotations 
should consider the desirability of averaging, for, notwithstanding 
whatever may be said to the contrary, it is extremely unlikely that 
the operations about to be commenced will not result in further dis- 
coveries.” I also drew attention to the statement made by Col, Bulk- 
ley in his report upon the Eberhardt Mine—“ that both Eberhardt 
and North Aurora contain rich deposits among the lower and more 
evenly distributed ores,” and pointed out that the value of this state- 
ment to the shareholders in South Aurora is that this property is 
situated between the Eberhardt and North Aurora, These remarks 
appeared six weeks since, and it now affords me pleasure to congra- 
tulate the shareholders upon the fact that the vendors have agreed 
to give to the company the Chloride Flats Mine, which is said to have 
produced some of the richest horn silver from any mine on Treasure 
HIll, and where an important discovery is just reported. From the 
ore in “dump ” large returns of silver will be immediately made, Io 
addition to this valuable concession on the part of the vendors, they 
have further agreed to pay down 40,000/., making, with the amount 
previously given, 50,0002, This will place the company in a sound 
financial position, and provide a working capital for the development 
of South Aurora proper, where, from what is above stated, there is 
every reason to believe large discoveries of silver will be made. 

Just a word personal to myself, A well-known adage has it— 
“ Self-praise is no recommendation,” but this is distanced by the in- 
junction that we are not to “ hide our light under a bushel ;” there- 
fore, in justice to myself, Iam bound to make the fact known that 
each of the mines especially noticed in this series of letters has borne 
out my anticipations, either as regards advance in negociable or com- 
mercial value, I need only say that it will continue to be my most 
urgent desire to put forth only such iuformation that I have the best 
possible grounds for believing to be perfectly reliable, trusting the 
result will prove satisfactory to all concerned. 

FREDK. WM, MANSELL, 


1, Pinner's-court, Old Broad-street, E.C., Jan. 24, 


VIRTUOUS LADY MINING COMPANY, 


S1r,—I attended the lust meeting of the Virtuous Lady sharehold- 
ers, who, to my surprise, I find number about 160, and have, I be- 
lieve, been represented at every meeting by under one dozen, I 
made notes of the principal points of interest, but did not preserve 
them, thinking that we should have a report in the Journal, but as 
it has not appeared I shall be obliged if you will allow me to report from me- 
mory a few important points, and if I err concerning them I hope I may be 
corrected, 

Sufficient shares were subscribed to pay all the mine’s debts, and to leave a 
balance of 20001, In hand. There is to be a meeting of sharebo!ders every three 
months, the next meeting to take place in March. The captain of the mine, 
who evidently had the confidence and respect of the sharebolders present, at- 
tended. I understood bim that, in his opinion, the mine ought to have a far- 
ther trial; that three months would be sufficient for that trial, and that if he 
did not meet with success by the end of that time he would advise abandoning 
the mine: that he believed the sums he could realise by the sales of ore, sup- 
plemented by about 1091. per month, would be sufficient to work the mine, and 
he could thus keep the mine golug, supposing no improvement, for about two 
years. A hope was expressed that no more of a certain kind of writing should 
have any chance of doing harm to the interests of the shareholders. If credit 
might be given to the writer for honesty of motive be bad certainly been most 
strangely misled by enthusiasm. The results of the meeting may be a subject 
of congratulation for the sharcholders, especially the point of quarterly meet- 
ings. Shares that cost so many persons 2/, or 3l, each were a few weeks since 
worth nothing ; they are now In demand at 4s or 53. G. TABOR. 

Horsmonden, Jan. 23, 


MINING IN CARDIGANSHIRE, 


Srr,—I have this last week paid a visit to some of the young mines 
in this county, and am happy to find them all in a fair way of shortly 
becoming profitable. Plyulimmon, at this season of the year, when 
frost again covers the mountains and prevents the usual operations 
in the different valleys, is blessed in having made preparations in 
the way of steam forall weathers, elther frost or long droughts, and as this 
mine never looked better we may now fairly expect its regular monthly sales, 
and I hope for many years to come regularly increasing. At South Plynlimmon, 
next neighbour to the above, the sinking of the engine-shaft is being pushed on 
with all speed ; this shaft is now down from surface nearly 40 fms., a good depth 
to try their levels east and west. Surely with such appearances of by-and-bye 
becoming a good mine as the lode is even on surface, I must say ff this fails I 
shall have been greatly decel ved —know!Ing the character of the strata and bear- 
ings of the lodes of the county for the last 30 years as a miner and minting en- 
gineer, KEsgair Lie comes next in rotation by following the road, and asa full 
and accurate report of the manager, Capt. Williams, appeared iu the Journal 
of Jan. 13, I need only add that everything here is being pushed on as well as 
can be expected. ‘There isan improvement in the mine, and seeing 20 tons of 
lead carried down to town, and busy as they are in getting around another 
month’s sampling, it speaks for itself that they are looking better than for a 
leng time past. I hope they may havea good mine there; {t is the first and 
last in the county. We next come to West Esgair Lie, within sight and just to 
the south-west of Esgair Lle Mine, and about one mile distant. Here they have 
erected a large water-wheel (which works almost with a breeze, for the water 
appears to be nothing), the wheel being of a beautiful build, and of sufficient 
power to sink their present engiue, or Hamilton's, shaft to a very great depth, 
also a strong yet simply bullt drawing machine—in fact, the place, once bare, 
and almost like a wilderness, now teems with buildings and machinery, with 
heaps of mineral, &c. Theshaft is down about 4 fms. under the adit, close upon 
20 fms. from surface; the lode is a remarkably strong one, neither sldeof which 
has as yet been seen, although the shaft is very sparey in being sunk, yet the 
appearance of the lode will show anyone co inected with mining that the men 
are dolug their best, the ground being very wet and full of potholes. Just as 
this lode is to be found, even from Liwaryglyp, in Montgomeryshire, down to 
the Rheidol Valley of Cardiganshire, until at last lost In the ocean, some beau- 
tiful stuff is to be eeen on surface, copper and lead mixed together, which has 
a fine appearance, especially upon sugh a rainy day as I had on Wednesday last. 
I have no hesitation in saying that a more promising lode cannot be found. 

In proceeding on our Journey towards the west, we pass some mines of minor 
Magnitude, such as a new beginning of the old Bryn Glas, with a few men as 
yet; also the Glan Castel Mine (known at one time as Eliza’s Corner). Here 
they have discovered a beautiful branch of lead near the surface on the bank, 
and have gone down by the River Castel side, and at the present time are bring- 
ing up a dead level on the course of the lode, although they might not have ex- 
pected to have met with much lead until coming up within a short distance of 
the lead near the surface, yet they areat this time breaking saving work ; being 
a caunter lode, it dips to the north of west, consequently running rigut into 
and commingling with the mine adjoining— 

The Cardiganshire Bog Mine, upon which I would say a little, having known 
the district for many years. This mine adjoins—in fact, is in between—some of 
the best of Cardiganshire mines. To the north may be found the Old Cwmsymlog 
Mine, known for ages ; also Bwich Consols, Cwm Erfin, Cwm Sebon, and further 
north-west, west, south-west, and south, Goginan, of old renown io Cardigan- 
shire mining. Cefn Cwm Brwyno, of which mine Capt. Paull’s report of Jan. 6 
will show moreclearly than I can upon my present journey its present and future 
prospects ; and then mere immediately adjoining the Cardigan Bay ts the Powell, 
Liywernog, Clira, and the Nanteos Consolidated Mines, of which more here- 
after ; and then eastward, by the several little Lakes now held by a few friend-, 
as far away as to the Esgair aud West Ksgair Lie Mines, and Piyalimmon rich 
district. Vy looking over the map or plan of the mine, the lodes therein may 
be traced for the whole length of the very extensive sett, several of which I have 
often seen, So many reports, from so many competent gentlemen, appear in the 
prospectus, pablisbed in last week's Mining Journal, that any detatied remarks 
trom me would be consicercd almost supertluens. | would, therefore, merely 
refer the would-be sharebolder to one report in particalar, that of Mr. James 
Lester, who has for some time managed the property for the present and last 
party, Mr. Lamert. Although years have rolled away since the oid mine was 


worked, yet up to now little has been dun bat on the surface, except a shaft 


south side near the Llywernog boundary, wkich would in time Interscc* all the 
lodes as yet discovered on the property, and which cross-cut would come Into 
the old Bog Mine, very advantageous to the eirrying away of the water and of 
bringing all the stuff to be dressed as near the turnpike road as possitle, which 
at this point is about eleven miles to the shipping port and raliway station of 
Aberys:with, The new company cannot fali to succeed, as, looking over the 
prospectus and accompanying plans, knowing the district aud Its advantages, 
[can only repeat that it must cre loug turn up a trump and a safe Investment, 
being only 40 fms. deep, 

To the south of this mine about one mile ta the long range of mines known 
pow as the Aberystwith Silver-Lead Mines, meaning the Bwich Gwyn and Pen- 
rhiw United: here ts another of the old class of mines, 40 fms. deep, and abau- 
doned. What the opinion of the mining generation of the last 30 or 40 years 
were I know not; but, strange as it may appear, all the mines that at this time 
are doling well in this county were at one time or other knocked through poverty, 
at about 40 fms. deep, By being taken up, and again a little sinking, driving, 
and cross-cutting, has brought the Cardiganshire mines to what they now are 
aud have been for the last 20 years, and may be for generattons to come. 

SAMPSON TREVETHAN, Miuing and Consulting Engineer, &c. 

Pentllwyn, Aberystwith, Jan, 22. 


OLD LLANGYNOG, AND WEST LLANGYNOG MINES. 
SIR,—Permit me, if you p'ease, to say a wordon * X. Y.Z.’s"’ attack, When 
an antagonist so forgets his subject as to use personalities in tts defence, he be- 
comes an unworthy opponent. and It fs high time to turn away from such aone, 
* Observer”? challenges *‘ X. Y. Z.,"" or bis clique, to prove a single personalty 
on his part. Heopeued a legitimate discussion on a mining prospectus and 
scheme, and replied to “ Miner's’ defence’, letting him and bis company down 
mildly that time, “xX. Y. Z.’" has aimed a misdirected b’ow, ‘ Observer’ 
wants neither champloo nor scribe on bis behalf, an’, further, he knows of none 
who cin supply or dictate to him in the science of practical mining and report- 
fog. But it appears evident that this company requires both of these to help 
out thelr prospectus and scheme, * Observer,’’ tn bis previous letter, endea- 
voured to show that the prospectus fvsned was misleading and untroe. This ts 
a material point. Let the public judge; and * Miner”? has acknowledged a 
flawinit. Yea, but thereare yet more in the whole scheme, and as the discus: fon 
proceeds he will showit. But in this place ** Observer’’ must direct the mining 
public to enquire very carefully and satisfy themselves as to who the parties are, 
and how they stand iu the mining world; perhaps they may find someof them who 
know more about retail trades than they do of sci: ntifis mining engineering. 
** Observer” has satisfied himself upon the point, and he would farther advi 6 
his cents to walt awhile in reference to subscription to the share list, as ** Ob- 
server’’ is prepared to take up the subject of this prospectus and rcheme ina 
legitimate discussion.—Llan/fyllin, OBSERVER. 


OLD LLANGYNOG AND WEST LLANGYNOG MINES. 

S1R,—I have carefully watched the discussion in your valuable Journal, fr 
some time past, with respect to the above mines, and to my surprise have read 
a letter signed ** X. Y, Z.,"" evidently bent on abusing “* Observer’s’’ character, 
and not mentioning a word about the misstatements made by several partics 
connected with the latter mine. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I beg to say that from my childhood I have known Llangy- 
nog and Pennant, and as to the boundaries of Graig-las (West Llangyuog), and 
pre eye Liangynog Mines, they are distant from each other upwards of a mile 
( yards). 

There are four farms lying between the two mines—to wit, Pengwern. the 
property of Messrs Roberts and Richards; Liwynonu, the property of Miss 
Davies ; Cwmdwygo. the property of Mr. H. D. Griffith; Caerhun asd Tyn-y- 
coed, the property of Robert Owen ; then comes the farm Graig-las (West Llan- 
gynog) the property of Capt. Thomas, manager of the mine, who ts both owner 
and occupler thereof. If any person who resides near this place will attempt to 
refute any of these statements, then let him say the sun never shoue. 

Now, Mr. Editor, for misstatements. What bas become of the 500 yards or 
250 fathoms between the boundaries of the two mines? I for one would advise 
the mining community to scrutinise these matters before rushing headlong tuto 
an investment grounded merely upon the statements of interested parties. 

Llangynog. B. C 


REDMOOR MINE, CALLINGTON. 

Sir,—We have anotier remarkable example of patience and perseverance 
being ultimately crowned with success by legitimate mining In the above old 
mive. Some yearsagoit paid good dividends, derived from working a lead lode, 
Through the abandonment of a neighbouring mine the workings were filled with 
water, and consequently Redmoor ceased working on the lead lode, and com- 
menced operations on another portion of the sett upon a tin lode, The past few 
years have been very trying to the adventurers, the result being a reduction of 
the shares through relinquishment and forfeiture from 12,000 to 3000, So gloomy 
was the prospect that another month would have brought it to a stand, but for 
the timely discovery of a lode several feet wide, and highly productive for tin, 
which will leave a good profit te the adventurers. Capt. Giff rd, agent at the 
Prince of Wales Mine, bas recently been appointed agent at Redmoor; and if [ 
am rightly Informed the mine Is under the same management as the Grenville 
Mines, who are about to prosecute the mine with that energy it deserves, so that 
in a few days we may expect a great improvement in the price of the shares, 
with the prospect of early divideuds to reward those who have stuck to the mine 
80 perseveringly. = INFORMER. 


WEST CHIVERTON MINE, AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 

FIR,—I noticed in last week’s Journal a letter on the above subject, but the 
writer is evidently unaware that it is the rule for three months’ bills to be 
given by the merchants purchasiug lead ores, and that the balance, 650)l., re- 
ferred to is not cash, but acceptances lodged with the company’s bankers and 
not at maturity ; and, whilst the amount of assets over Iabilities shown at the 
last meeting was 88001., there was then an overdrawn cash account at the bank. 
On this ground, I understand, it was urged by one or two shareholders present 
that no dividend could be declared. Now,I take it that the standing and posl- 
tion of the merchants who have accepted these bills cannot be questioned, and 
that there woutd be no difficulty, with the present state of the money market, 
in discounting them at or under 4 per cent. ; and, I ask, would not the majority 
of the shareholders prefer, even if bills for 5090/. had to be di-counted for the 
full time, at say a cest of 501., or just 4d. per hare, a decreased credit balance 
to this extent, and receive a legitiniate dividend according to profit madeon the 
quarter? Naturally, some of the proprictors may find 1t necessary from time 
to time to dispose of their shares, and it appears to me unreasonable that others 
should reap the profits made during the time they were holders, There is no 
doubt but that the shares are now quoted at a price far below thelr real value ; 
but, Judging from the reports of disinterested agents, this can only be tempo- 
rary. I would strongly recommend the meetings should be heid where most 
convenient to the majority of the shareholders, enabling them to obtain any 
information they required from the purser aud manager, Kven Li-keard would 
be more desirable than so far west. A SHAREHOLDER, 


GREAT NORTH LAXEY MINING COMPANY, 

Str,—Allow me to ask, through your columns, what has become of the reports 
of the agent of the Great North Laxey? In vain have I looked for them for the 
last three weeks, and as a point of considerable Importance was to come off (I 
mean in the 38 or 36 cross-cut) very shortly, according to the last report, a mouth 
since, I, in common with other shareholders, feel the disappointweut the more, 
Redress cannot, { am sorry to say, be obtained from the Secretary. This Ihave 
learned by experience. Any complaint Ip that quarter ts met with a curt reply, 
When last I enquired I was told all the reports received were inserted in the 
Journal, Isthistrne? Will the secretary now say that no report has been re- 
eclved since Dec. 30? I hope the shareholders will attend the next general mect- 
ing, and insist upon a fortnightly report at least. Great things were expected 
when Mr. Peter Watson joiued the direction, and for two or three weeks some 
life did appear to have been infused into the concern, but it soon died out. I 
know many shareholders are greatly disatisfied, and justly so. My advice ls— 
Attend the meeting, and insist upon certain questions which are intended to be 
put to the secretary being answered satisfactorily. Look what a change of 
captains has done for Van Consols, and even Taquaril bas shown signs of re- 
covery since it changed itscaptain. If Mr. Rowe's positive expectations have 
not been realised, why not say so? If the lode has not been found, or cut poor, 
why not tell us? I bavea considerable stake in the mine, and many of my 
friends have so also, and we are naturally anxtous to know the true state of 
affairs. When one receives private communications from dealers offering shares 


below the quoted prices one naturally suspects all is not right. 
— A SHAREHOLDER, 


WHEAL RUBY. 

SIr,—It is gratifying to the miners of this district to find that a respectable 
company has been formed in London for working the above mine, and that ac- 
live operations are to commence forthwith. The high esteem this property is 
held tu can be best ascertained by consulting the most experienced miulug men 
in the neighbourhood, for which purpose, and an Inspection of the sett, I under- 
stand one of the directors visited the property last week, and the result of his 
investigation [ doubt not must be highly satisfactory to him and the company. 

The sett is one of the most extensive in the locality, and lies between groups 
of mines both on the north and south which have and are still yielding Immeuse 
riches. This ground has a situation equal to the best mines in the county, and 
have seen lodes which have lately been explored here, and presents the most 
encouraging prospects. ‘The maiu lode, which traverses the entire length of the 
sett, is a champion, which I have seen at several points, with some rich tin that 
has been raised from it. ‘This lode has attracted the atrention of miners here 
fora great number of years, and many have expressed their desire to work on 
it, and bad applied for a grant to work it on their own account, which, how- 
ver, could only be obtatned for the formation and development of a company, 
otherwise, in my opinion, an important mine would bave been opened up 
here long ago by the efforts of poor men alone, It may not be generally knowao 
that about 65 years siuce at attempt was made to work this matin tode by some 
local men of very limited means, in Penzance. They drove an adit on it for 
about 100 feet in length from the eastern boundary, and large quantities of tin 
were raised in doing so, although the deepest point of operation could not have 
been more than 14 fms. below surface, and beyond the old works is where all 
practical men look for the most productive mine. 
It seeras the old workers, for want of means for sinking suitable shafts and 
continuing the adit further west to reach tle janction of Jodes, and the then 
low price of mineral, had to abandon it, but not without expressing their 
belief that some day it would be found a great tin mining property. Sinee that 
‘ime 3001. worth of tin has been sold from the back of tuis adit in working it 
three wecks only, and by one pare of men, which is a proof of the quality of the 
lode to the extent of operations. The name of the mine at that time was 
*'Tineroft;”? sach names were formerly given according to the natare of 
minerat discovered and place found. The present Tincroft at Camborne, which 
is now yiclding LOO. per week profit, L sappose, nocessitated the alteration of 
nime here to Whea! Ruby, which is not a bad name, I must confess, and I hope, 
as Lane all miners here fnlly believe, it will prove, according to the intent and 
meaning of its former name, a close of tin; and, although it will not be known 
now as Tincroft, this caunot alter the vaine of the undertaking. It has, in a 
miner’s point of view, the quality and situation for bec ming a great snecess 
ou a very moderate outlay, aud equal in value to the great Tincroft of the pro- 





that was sank some two years ago upon a sonth lode, from w hieh some beautiful 
specimens of lead may be seen at this present time on its banks, I may, how- | 
ever, suggest that a cross-cut Le driven through the hill, commencing on the 


sent day.—Ludgvan. : MINER. 
{For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 
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BRITISH ENTERPRISE IN SPAIN, 


It is a rather curious circumstance that with one exception—that 
of a company formed but a few months since, and which has conse- 
quently not yet had time to develope the property it has purchased— 


the whole of the Spanish silver-lead mines wrought by British capi. 
talists, and quoted in the Mining Journal, occupy positions in the list 


of dividend-paying mines ; capitalists will, therefore, be naturally 
inclined to give attention to another company of the same class, the 
prospectus of which will be found in another column. The perte- 
nencias at Berlanga, which the ANGLO-SPANISH SILVER-LEAD Com- 
PANY proposes to work, are described as being in a virgin district, 
without a single company existing, which places it in an exceptional 
position, Labour can be had in abundance, at about 2s, 6d. per day 
for miners, and 1s, 6d, to 2s, for general labour. The property, 
which is situated in the province of Badajoz, and district of Estra- 
madura, is about 1} day’s journey from Seville at present, but the 
railway connecting Seville with Merida, now being pushed on with 
vigour, will when completed be within seven miles of the mines, and 
comprises the Santa Catalina Mine, a large pertenencia denounced 
under the old law, and therefore about 300 metres on the run of the 
lode, and 200 metres wide, about a mile from which is the Pastora 
group of mines, comprising 57 pertenencias, each of 100 metres 
square, giving an aggregate superficial area of about 141 acres, In 
addition to these a new sett of 24 pertenencias, called Tronador, has 
also been applied for, and will be included in the purchase, 

The property has been carefully inspected and favourably reported 
upon by Capt. J. H. Rodda, of Calstock ; Mr. Charles Remfrey, M.E., 
of Linares; Mr, Etchats, engineer of the Gonessa Mines, Sardinia ; 
and Don Antonio Falces, Spanish Government engineer, of the Sierra 
Almagrera, great importance attaching to the report of the last-named 
engineer, because he was directly commissioned by Messrs, C, de Mur- 
rieta and Co.,of London, to inspect the property and also to examine 
and verify the titles, In consequence of his report Messrs, Murrieta 
have since undertaken the consignee agency and foreign banking busi- 
nessof thecompany. Mr. Falces states that the land where the mines 
are situated is not very hilly ; there are some small hills, and the qua- 
lity of the landisuniform, The quality of the rocks where the veins 
of ore commence is excellent, though there is plenty of lime (calcareous 
land), sulphate of barytes, quartz, oxide of iron, spar, and carbonate 
of lime. The vein consists entirely of sulphuret of lead, or galena, 
very pure, and with small admixtures of gangue, which in some places 
exists in very small quantities, as demonstrated by the assays, to 
which we will refer again further on, These mines have been worked 
in bygone years, which is proved by the traces of old works still to 
be seen, but they all indicate that the mining operations were not 
then carried on scientifically, nor with sufficient apparatus or ma- 
chinery for working the mines properly on a large scale. 

The vein in question can be traced in a direct line from east to 
west for more than 2400 metres, descending to the depths to which 
the works have reached with a declination of 10° to 13° to the south, 
and the roof or upper part towards the north, with the same declina- 
tion towards the east, The minimum extent of the vein varies from 
4 to }{ metre to 3 metres, or rather more in some places—for in- 
stance, in the San Juan Mine. The continuity and fabulous power 
of the vein, he continues, and the pureness of the ores, are very 
noteworthy circumstances in estimating the genuine importance of 
the mines, the value of which will be very much increased if the 
shafts already sunk be made deeper, Mr. Falees considered one 
general assay sufficient, as all the mines have the same recognised 
vein of ore, the difference in the names of the mines being unim- 
portant, and arising from accident or caprice on the part of the con- 
cessionaires, The assay of Don Fernando Molnenhaner, mining 
chemist, of Garrucha, shows the ore to contain from 69 to 85} per 
cent, of lead and from 0°50 to 1:10 ozs, of silver per quintal (say, 
from 1} oz. to 30 ozs, of silver per ton of lead, which is the more 
usual estimation in England), There is another vein in a southern 
direction, at a distance of some 90 metres from the vein already re- 
cognised, and he considers it desirable to secure the mining rights 
for the land to the south and the north, because they also include 
the districts where the principal vein of ore branches off, The re- 
port of Mr. Falces is altogether of a very favourable character, and 
those of Mr. Remfry, Capt. Rodda, and Mr, A, Etchats, are equally 
encouraging, whilst the prosecution of the works in a manner to se- 
cure the best attainable results for the shareholders is assured by 
Mr. Cuthbert Burnup, the original concessionaire of the property, 
having undertaken the general management in Spain, with the co- 
operation of Mr, Remfry, whose extensive experience in the import- 
ant mining district of Linares is well known, 

It appears, then, that abundant as are the known localities in Spain 
in which argentiferous lead is discovered in paying quantities, yet 
one more is to be added to the list, if we may trust the reports on 
which the Anglo-Spanish Silver-Lead Company appeals for support. 
‘The westernmost spurs of the Sierra Morena, running between the 
provinces of Badajos and Huelva, are celebrated for the great de- 
posits of pyrites and of manganese which they contain; but the 
nearer portion of the same range, due north of Seville, appears des- 
tined to display lead works of remarkable persistence, and perhaps 
of equal richness, It is most unlikely that Government surveyors 
from other provinces, Englisk miners accustomed to Spain, and sun- 
dry other competent witnesses, whose testimony is given in extenso 
in full reports by the company, can be mistaken in drawing atten- 
tion to this new locality. The company appears to have secured the 
results of careful explorations and workings. As our manufacturers 
want all the metal that the miner can bring, it is matter of congra- 
tulation that the increasing demands of the world are being provided 
for by the discovery of additional sources of mineral supply, 








CHILIAN COPPER MINING ENTERPRISE, 


The particulars of the sale by auction, on Jan, 9, of the Chilian 
estates of the late Mr. Sampson Waters, of Gyllyngdune, Falmouth, 
given in last week’s Journal, were, we are informed, inaccurate. The 
sale was in pursuance of an order of the Court of Chancery, and was 
conducted by Mr. Robert C, Driver (of Messrs. Driver, of Whitehall), 
who explained the advantages which the property possessed for pro- 
fitable working, and then offered it in one lot, As there was a very 
general opinion that the development of the property was likely to 
prove remunerative to those undertaking it, there was a very brisk 
competition until the bid reached 97,000/., when no further advance 
being obtainable the auctioneer announced that in consequence of 
the considerable advance in copper which had recently taken place 
the reserve had been fixed much above that amount; he, therefore, re- 
fused the offer, and declared the property, as one lot, bought in. 
Failing to sell the entire property in one lot, Mr, Driver proceeded 
to offer it fractionally, in accordance with the advertisement which 
has frequently been published in the Mining Journal. 

The first lot put up was two-thirds of the celebrated Descubridora 
Mine, and the opinions entertained of the property may be judged of 
from the circumstance that there was an animated competition for it 
up to 78,0002, which, although a large amount, was certainly less 
than its value, considering that the offer, taking the present price of 
copper, was below four years’ purchase, As the reserve price fixed 
by the Court was more than the 78,000/., the lot was, therefore, not 
sold. The Descubridora Mine has been working since 1859, and it has 
yielded large profits from that date, and continues to do so, Itis 
now down to the 94 fm, level, and has been rich from the surface. The 
ore is lengthening, the average width of the vein being 30 to 80 ft., 
composed of yellow sulphurets, The burrows, by applying steam- 
crushers, will yield large returns. Within the last few months two 
new steam-engines have been erected, at a cost of 6000/., and are now 
at work : these will increase the returns, The engines are one of 
20-horse power for drawing, and one of 8-horse power for crusher, 
The mine is in thorough working order, and well stocked with ma- 
terials, rails, jiggers, crushers, &c. In connection with this mine, 
the adjoining setts of San Juan, Canchas, and San Francisco were 
acquired for the purpose of securing the ground in all directions round 
the Descubridora Mine, and they have since been worked on a limited 
scale. The Canchas is making a small profit. San Juan and San 
Francisco are being worked at a trifling loss, 


The second lot offered was the San Pedro Mine, situated about 


60 miles from the port of Chanaral, which has given immense riches, 
but owing to a run a newshaft had to be sunk 122 fathoms from the 
sarface, and is now communicated with the lode at this depth. The 
lode is composed of black and yellow sulphurets, of a produce of 
50 per cent, for copper. The burrows are large, and will pay for 
working over, having water sufficient in the mine to do so; for it 
should be mentioned that a good well of pure water is near to and 
belongs to the mine. The bidding for this lot was likewise animated 
until Mr, F. R, Wilson, of the Stock Exchange, bid 16,000/., at which 
price it was knocked down to him, 

The two succeeding lots, representing about 12,0007. worth of pro- 
perty, were not sold; and the fifth, a small lot, was sold, to the person 
who purchased the San Pedro Mine, for 3507. We have much plea- 
sure in making these corrections, and thus removing the impression 
that the whole of Mr. Waters’s Chilian property was sold for the 
amount mentioned. Lots 2 and 5, which were the only two lots sold, 
really formed but a small portion of the property which has been 
advertised, all the more valuable parts still remaining under the 
control of the Court of Chancery, 








VARIABLE EXPANSION GEAR FOR WINDING-ENGINES. 


It was announced in the Mining Journal a few weeks since that 
Mr, CHARLES BALL (of Messrs. Charles Ball and Co., New Bridge- 
street, whose names are well known in connection with the Burleigh 
rock drill) would be prepared to accompany English engineers inte- 
rested in the economic working of mines and collieries to the cele- 
brated mines of the Blanzy Company, near St, Etienne, Saone et Loire, 
in order to afford them an opportunity of examining an improved 
system of variable expansion gear invented by Mr. AUDEMAR, the 
chief engineer of the company ; and we are now enabled to publish 
a description of the invention, The primary object of Mr, Audemar’s 
efforts was to increase the power at his disposal without necessitating 
the erection of additional boilers, and he succeeded not only in doing 
this, but alsoin greatly diminishing the consumption of fuel, and even 
dispensing with part of the boilers already in use, Various forms of 
fixed cut-offs had previously been tried and abandoned as unsatis- 
factory. In finding an efficient substitute for fixed cut-offs Mr. 
Audemar carefully kept in view that the conditions which his ex- 
perience had proved to be necessary were—to work the machine with 
the expansion gear, and to be ens ¥led to suppress the action of the 
cut-off instantaneously, when desired ; to render unnecessary the 
attention of the engineer, who has already enough to attend to; not 
to increase the number of levers he will have to work, nor the power 
necessary to work them ; and to make the cut-off variable, so as to 
adapt itself to the variations of resistance of the load to be raised— 
and these conditions his improved gear appears well calculated to 
satisfy. 

The improved apparatus consists of a doublecam, one-half of which 
serves for the forward stroke and the other half for the back stroke. 
Each portion of this cam has varied profiles, so as to give the various 
degrees of expansion, from the smallest to the greatest ; and it is so 
disposed that the middle becomes the neutral point, like that of the 
Stephenson slide, and corresponds, like it, to no admission, while the 
two extreme points give full open. A valve on the Cornish system, 
placed before the ordinary distribution of the machine, is used to 
produce the expansion of the steam. This valve is put in motion by 
a cam, the rotation of which is caused by the gearing on the shaft 
of the engine, and it opens and closes according as one or other part 
of the cam is for the time being in operation. If the Stephenson 
slide be at its neutral point, the cam would be in a similar position, 
and the two, being set in motion by the same lever, wil! at the same 
time occupy the extremes of their course, If, then, the engineer in- 
clines his reversing lever, the several profiles of the cam being pre- 
sented to the valve, produce a corresponding cut-off, which will be- 
come absolutely none if the lever be pushed full home. Thus the 
mere inclination of the lever which the engineer already uses suffices 
to produce the desired effect both for the forward and backward move- 
ment, The apparatus in question has given the most satisfactory 
results, and has been found to work most satisfactorily in connec- 
tion with the machines to which it has been applied, a saving of at 
least 50 per cent, in the boilers and fuel being claimed forit, It is 
remarked that engineers, however, scarcely require figures since the 
effect of working steam expansively has been ascertained in the work- 
ing of engines employed for other industrial purposes, and that Mr, 
Audemar’s invention fulfils all the conditions necessary for the satis- 
factory working of the winding-engines, It can be made to work 
with or without the stop at any instant, and can thus start and stop 
with facility at any portion of the stroke ; the variable cut-off can 
be applied at pleasure, and may be regulated by the resistance to be 
overcome : it is unnecessary for the engine-tenter, whose attention is 
already fully occupied, to pay any attention whatever to the new 
apparatus, and as the number of levers he has to attend to is notin- 
creased, no additional physical effort is required. It will be seen 
that the stop is formed of a double-seated valve, placed a little in 
front of the ordinary port of the machine, this valve being controlled 
by a double cam regulating the movement of the Stephenson slide. 
The two extremities of this cam are so arranged as to keep the valve 
fully open, and the other parts act upon the stop for the fore and 
back stroke. The operation of the apparatus is this—The engine- 
tenter has still nothing to attend to but the reversing lever; when 
this is inclined toward the end of the stroke, the engine is freed from 
the stop ; this must be done each time the engine is started. The 
lever is then replaced in its usual position, and the engine acts ex- 
pansively and economically during the remainder of the working. 

An essential feature of the invention is claimed to be that the ob- 
jections to the Stephenson slide when not at the extremities of its 
course are avoided, The connection of the slide with the cam is, in 
fact, made by intermediate sectors, so that the speed of the two narts 
is widely different. Thus the slide always occupies the end of its 
course, and gives the maximum opening to the ports, although the 
cam is sufficiently advanced to produce considerable expansion. 
The system, which appears to be free from complications, and which 
has been practically applied, has enabled the Blanzy Company to 
dispense with the purchase of boilers, which had become indispens- 
able, and to secure in addition a saving of fuel equal in some cases 
to 40 per cent, And they were enabled in one case of four boilers 
already over-worked to put one out, for the purpose of cleaning. 
These results are so remarkable that the general adoption of the in- 
vention is confidently anticipated ; and, as all the parts are ready 
made, the stoppage for a single day is sufficient to apply the arrange- 
ments to existing engines ; and they, moreover, meet the approval 
of the workmen, because they do not at all interfere with their ex- 
isting habits, 








IMPROVED DOUBLE CONDENSER. 


An ingenious arrangement of double condenser, by the adoption of 
which the use of an air-pump in the condensation of steam is entirely 
dispensed with, has been invented and introduced by Mr, John W. 
McCarter, of the City Saw Mills, Londonderry ; and from the excel- 
lent results obtained with it there is little doubt it will be extensively 
employed, especially as no head of water is required to work it, asis 
the case with the ordinary blow through condenser. The result of 
six months trial has quite satisfied the inventor of the great economy 
or the arrangement, and he is equally convinced of its applicability 
both to land and marine engines, 

The improved condenser consistsof an upright cylindrical chamber, 
divided into two compartments, of which the upper is the much larger. 
The exhaust steam-pipe from the engine is connected with the top of 
the upper compartment, and at the bottom of this compartment there 
is an aperture, with a valve opening into the lower compartment, 
which has likewise an aperture at the bottom, provided with a valve 
opening into the waste water tank. Theinjection water is admitted 
near the top of the upper compartment, and at the top of the con- 
denser is a valve for allowing the escape of air in blowing through 
previous to starting. The valves at the bottom of each compartment 
are metal discs, faced with india-rubber, and kept in place by coun- 
terbalance weights, acting on levers keyed to shafts passing through 





stuffing-boxes in the side of the condenser. Before starting the en- 
gine it is necessary to blow the air out of the upper vessel by passing 
steam through the engine, in the usual way, The engine being started 





the condensation goes on in the ordinary manner, the injection wate 


being brought from the river or tank by the vaccum formed jp the 
upper compartment of thecondenser, The vacuum is got up at firg 
by a jet into it from a small cistern overhead, and which is turned 
off after starting. 

When the engine has made a certain number of strokes a sma) 
quantity of water is admitted to the lower vessel through the steam. 
valve, this steam displacing any air that may be left in that com, 
partment, The water-valve being then opened a small jet of wate 
is thrown into the compartments, this condensing the steam used fo, 
displacing the air, and thereby forming a vacuum, as in the Upper 
vessel, Upon this the upper condenser valve opens, and allows the 
products of condensation to fall into the lower compartment, R 
the revolution of a tappet shaft the air-valve is then opened, destroy. 
ing the vacuum in the lower vessel, and the atmospheric pressure on 
the underside of the lower valve being thus counterbalanced the 
water opens that valve by its weight, and passes into the waste-pipg, 
The valve then closes again, by the action of its spring, or weights 
and lever, and the operation we have described is repeated contin. 
ously, The pipe conducting steam from the boiler to the lower cop. 
denser for displacing the air, and forming # vacuum, is furnished 
with a reducing valve, by which the pressure is reduced to 1 or 2]bg, 
above the atmosphere, this being found sufficient pressure for the 
purpose, and making the quantity of steam used very small, as the 
lower vessel only requires to be blown out at every 10 or 15 strokes 
of the engine, This is regulated by the operation of the tappet-gear, 
The invention altogether appears well worthy the attention of the 
mining interest, 











BLASTING BY ELECTRICITY, 


The constant recurrence of accidents in blasting, both in metallj. 
ferous mines and quarries, notwithstanding the now almost universal 
employment of the safety-fuse, has caused the opinion to become 
very general that nothing less than the ignition of the charge } 
electricity can be relied upon to enable the workmen, before the ex. 
plosion takes place, to get far enough from the charge to secure them 
against danger, As a consequence, the number of electric exploders 
which have from time to time been submitted to the notice of ming 
managers has been considerable, but sometimes from the little re. 
liance to be placed upon them, sometimes from their extreme deli. 
cacy of construction making them very liable to derangement, and 
sometimes from their costliness, they have never been brought largely 
into use. In all industrial mining operations (in military mining the case jg 
different) it is essential that each pare of men should be provided with a sepa. 
rate exploder, for the pareg are frequently working £0 far from each other that 
to think of fetching the exploder each time a shot has to be fired would be quitg 
out of the question. The instrument, moreover, must be not only cheap but ca. 
pable of standing plenty of rough u-age, for our miners are 60 accustomed to 
hard and useful work that they have an absolate objection to any implement 
intended for their use which has even the appearance of being delicate. 

Well understanding the character of apparatus required, Mr. #. Wetcn, of 
Eden-street, Hampstead-road, has recently patented (through Messrs. Vaughag 
and Son, of Chancery-lane) an apparatus for generating a current of electricity 
which is capable of being applied to discharging fuses for mining, military ope. 
rations, and other purposes. The apparatus consists of a brass or other metal. 
lic frame carrying a permanent magnet, to the ends of which magnet are at. 
tached soft iron cores, upon which coils of Insulated wire are placed. An arma. 
ture of soft iron fs placed against the ends of the soft fron cores, and through 
the centre of the armature, and at right angles thercto, is fixed a spindle of ely. 
cnlar section, which ts carried through suitable bearings. On this spindiets 
fixed a collar, and on that part of the spindle which is on the side of the collar 
furthest from the armature a metallic welght or ram ts placed capable of siid- 
ing freely thereon, Behind the weight or ram, and between ft and one of the 
bearings carrying the spindle, is a spiral steel spring, just fitting when fully open 
and at rest between the weight orram and the bearing, when the weight orram 
is close up to the collar on the spindle, Beneath the spindle, and at right an 
gles thereto, is placed a metal spindle carrying a ratchet-catch, which takes ino 
asuitable groove in the welght or ram, such spindle belng free to revolve 
through a portionofa circle. When the last-mentioned spiudie Is turned, which 
operation is effected by means of a key adapted for the purpose, as will be well 
understood, it draws back the welzht or ram, and compresses the spring between 
it and the bearing. When the spring ts fully compressed the catch slips outof 
the groove, and the weight or ram being impelled by the action of the spriug 
strikes against the shoulder and removes the armature from the magnetic cures, 
thus inducing a powerful current in the coils. A gmall lever urged by a spring 
is so placed as to lift a bolt at the back of the spindle, which carries the armature, 
and prevents its return until (the key being released) the spindle carrying the 
catch is returned to its former position by a spring attached to it for that pur 
pose, and in so returning it lifts by means of a small projecting pin the lever 
carrying the bolt, when a fine return spring provided for that purpose sends the 
armature back to its place on the magnetic cores, ready for another discharge, 

It is necessary to cause the circuit between the coils and the wires which lead 
to the fuse to be broken exactly when the armature isat acertain distance from 
the magnet. This is effected by placing an insulated stop just above and» 
yond the armature. In the top of the armature is screwed a steel pin which 
projects upwards and at bby) Nae aro to the magnetic cores, and which move 
with the armature. A small lever is fixed to an adjustable frame, which frat 
has a slot for the pin to pass along, and at the side of the slot the lever is cen 
tred and so arranged with a spring that it shall press against the Insulated 
stop. The lever is so formed that sliding the adjustable frame backwards ot 
forwards, nearer to or further from the armature pin does not cause the lever 
to turn on the centre, the inside face of the lever being parallel to the slot at 
that end where the lever presses on the stop, but nearer the centre it slightly 
inclines across the slot, and has a sudden inclination nearits centre. Whea 
the armature is at the proper distance from the magnetic cores the pin just 
touches the more suddenly inclined part of the lever, and removes Its end from 
the stop, thus cutting off the connection, and as the pin slides along it ouly 
passes smoothly along the lever, as that part which previously just inclined 
across the slot 1s now parallel to It, sothat the lever !s not pushed further away 
than is requisite suddenly to break circuit, and so the spring is not strained, 
and the pin is not impeded tn its further motion. By connecting the wires ~ 
a suitable manner, as will be well-understood, this arrangement may be made 
either to break the full circuit, or to simply cut off ‘* short circuit,’ as may 
be required, . . 

As the whole apparatus {fs enclosed in a small box it is obvious that it = 
readily be placed beyond the reach of injury from rough usage, whilst the facility 
offered for securing the box by lock and key will effectually prevent the _— 
nism being tampered with. The key for operating the spindle carrying t ‘ 
ratchet catch is passed through an aperture in the box provided for that oy 
pose, and the necessary connections are made with ordinary studs outelde te 
box for attaching the conducting wires. The main feature of novelty es 
to be the mode of removing the armature from the soft cores, but the whole 
rangement is very ingenious and compact, and appears well calcnlated to m . 
the requirements of miners. It is understood that several colliery tide 
South Wales to whom the invention has been submitted have expressed ~| 
approval of it, and those interested have great confidence in its very gene 
adoption as soon as its existence becomes known. 








THE DIAMANTINE CounTRY.—The late lamented ex- President . 
the Royal Geographical Society is universally quoted as a ooleaty” 
conqueror for having predicted by deduction the gold discoveries 10 
Australia. Sir Roderick I. Murchison had visited the Ural ee 
he presently saw rocks from the fifth quarter of the globe ; he were 
them identical, and he prophesied accordingly. I visited the gy Ue 
gions of Minas Geraes and the Diamantine Country in early July, 186 aie 
then it bad been the general belief that diamonds were confined to a zone nar 
by latitude (north or south) 15°—2°, the sole recognised exceptions be ~ he 
equatorial diggings of Borneo and Malacca. Theaspect of Minas Geraes = 
assured me that the precious stone, so far from being limited to that orrutaleell 
be found scattered over many parts of the world, and, in writing the Hig’ act 
of the Brazil (vol. 2, vi., p. 80), I had hoped to announce the theory to pine 
cal public. Unfortunately my absence in Paraguay and other parts able t0 
America delayed the printing of the book, and Messrs. Tinsley were = ale 
bring it out before December 17, 1863. Meanwhile the diamond had re Capt 
covered at some fifteen places in California, in Australia, and north of recent: 
and announced by the Melbourne Argus and the Colesburg Advertiser. dncated 
ing to little more of science than what is known to the majority of eee teat 
Englishmen, I have therefore, if the analogy be correct, performed a errightet 
of induction without ever being aware of its being a feat, or without er 
importance being attached to it by myself or others,—RICHARD F. 
F.R.G.S8. : Garswood, Newton-le-Willows.—Atheneum. 





OBVIATING DEAD CENTRES.—The invention of Mr. E. QUINN, ot 


to sha fts, cols 


Brooklyn, U.S., has relation to means for communicating motion He places 


ng in the construction and novel arrangement of a double crank. oe 
Sane Y the double crank at a distance from each other of 120°. Or opal 
wrists of the double crank to which the pitman-heads are attached we 
position coincident with two of the apices of an equilateral Timer od ~- 
centres coincides with the centre of the shaft. In order to construc w 
of his double crank the shaft is bent or shaped so as to form parallel ee 
the upper ends of these arms extend outward and downward in oppo cee 
tions other arms lying in a plane perpendicular to the shaft. i a al 
make with the inner angles of 60°. The outer arms turao at a A sonnet 
running parallel with the shaft for a sufficient distance to admit o ~ paral 
tion of the pitman-heads, bend again, and running upward and ge Tbe 
with the sald outer arms, join, making an angle of 120 with eac Some plot 
connecting rods or pitmen are pivoted to a lever respectively —, at abod 
its fulcram and are connected with wrists. These rods are pivo ~ 
equal distances from the fulcrum, and they are about the same length. 


CONSUMING SMOKE IN STEAM-BOILER FURNACES.—Mes‘rs._ 
TERWORTH and HOWARTH, of Rochdale, fit or build In the Ore at AoW 
channel, preferably formed of cast-iron or of fire clay, through W evtering th 
from the ash pit and mingles with the products of combusti« ae torent iB 
flue beyond the fire-bridge. The said channel is preferably cur ¥ regulatio 
an upward direction, and the entrance thereinto is fitted — = the sm 
door or damper, and the exit end with a grid, or perforated plate, 


end is left entirely open. 
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[FROM NOTES BY OUR OWN REPORTER ] 








LectURE XV.—From what was stated to you in the last lecture you 
wil] have seen that the efforts to introduce improvements into the esta- 
plished methods of boring had in view a reduction of expenditure 
poth of time and cost. The putting down of bore-holes, whatever 
its saving may be as compared with ehafts, and whatever its advan- 
tages may be as regards the work of exploration, is a matter, after 
all, which involves great expense and outlay of capital, Time also 
most be taken into account, as sometimes four or five years have been 
occupied in boring when exceptional difficulties have arisen, I must 
mention, too, that the evtire abandonment of bore-holes is not an unknown 
thing from breakages of the rods of a serlous character, or by force of circum- 
stances, their swerving from the perpendicular. The latter, indeed, fs a diffi- 
culty which suggests itself noticably to those not accustomed to borings; but 
realiy with the improvements in modern apparatus, and with ths free-falling 
cutter, there is every probability that the verticallty of the bore-hole will be se- 
eared. Exceptions, however, will occur when one side of a hole happens to be 
very hard, and the other side is very soft, which makes the borer fall obliquely. 
] do not say this often happens, but it has occurred several times in portions of 
| eretaceous beds which overlie the coal beds in the North of France. Very few 
| bore-holes, however, have failed in consequence of deviations from the true 
direction. Generally speaking, any such deviation fs secon discovered, and the hore 
master speedily sets it right. Thegreat expense and loss of time occasioned by 

screwing and nnscrewlng, although partially reduced by the erectton of lofty 
towers at the surface, and the further lengthening of the scveral portions by 
making a shaft, so that the boring may go on somewhat below the surface, has 
, Jed, in a great many Cases, to the substitution of a rope for boring-rods, and 

numerous bore-holes have been put down by its means. The Chinese long since 
' have employed the rope, and some astonishment was created almost a century 
ago by a French missionary in that country coming home and reporting that he 
had seen hundreds of wells put down in China, by means of ropes made of bam- 
boo fibre, to depths varying from 1000 to 3000 ft, This story about the depth was 
at first disbelieved, but after Investigation the fact was confirmed, and is now 
thoroughly established. The ropes are passed around cylinders, and the cir- 
e cumference being measured aud multiplied by the number of turns the full length 
it of the rope is obtained, This gave a great impetus to rope-boring, especially in 

France, and the saving of time thereby effected is a great thing, but it is ex- 

tremely advantageous In another point of view. Ihave mentioned as the com- 
| moner aystem that the cutter when sufficiently used is removed, aud the sludger 
q ot down, but there are cases in which thetwoarecombined. The cutting tool 

Peing made cylindrical, the detritus passes through it and is carried off by the 


water, so that the necessity for sending down the clearing tool is very rare, An- 


8 other plan is tohavea cylindrical cutter, with an arrangement to let the stuff 
t) go up, and then retaining it with valves, In these cases the tortion of the rope 
,e assists in directing the bloweach time. The lifting apparatus employed by the 
; Chinese, and, indeed, in this country also, with the rope is simply the epring- 
f pole, which I have already described. It has been objected to ropes that they 
d are more apt to deviate from the perpendicular. and thus lead to the loss of 
ly considerable sums of money by the failure of the bore-holes: but, on the other 
ig hand, It 1s alleged that if it should deviate they have apparatus by which the 


4 holecan quickly be put right again. It has been shown, also, that in sinking a hole 
throngh a mass of chalk, for the purpose of obtaining water, the work has been 
dove by the rope at a very economical rate. 

a In some rather strong chalky deposits near Rheims, in Champagne, a case of 


rope-boring occurred, In which a hole was put down at the rateof from 20 ft. to 
ut 0 ft, per diem, the cost being no more than 3fr. per foot. They employed a 

borer, which was also a clearing tool, for the cutting edge was placed upon a 
at cylinder 4 ft. in leugth, in which the material cut away was collected, and thus 
0 drawing up the tool by a windlass, it was emptied and again lowered with ra- 
ty pidity, Messrs, Mather and Platt, of Salford, who have done a good deal of sa- 
re tisfactory boring for water in the New Red Sandstone, and have been successful 
il. also in boring through thick masses of rock salt to a depth of from 1200 to 
ats 1500 ft., employ aflatrope. A puiley is placed over a steam cylinder (it fa, in 
as fact, the piston), and the bore-Lole is by the sideof the steam cylinder, the rope 
gh being worked by means of the pulley, the cutting apparatus being of sufficient 
Ire weight toensure perpendicularity. ‘The engineers who put down the great bore- 
” holes near Paris employed ropes when the ground presented no features of im- 
lat portance, but iu cases of difficulty they preferred what they considered the more 
id- trustworthy process of employing rods. Theaction of the piston up and down 
he produces the blow at the bottom of the bore-hole, and as the flat rope ts not sub- 
en ject to trregular torsion like the round rope, a collar 1s attached to the top, so 
im arranged as to give the tool a new position at every blow. The result of this 
i system is that Messrs. Mather and Platt bave put down bore-boles to a moderate 
nO depth with quickness and economy. The cutter 1s sometimes made with sepa- 
lve rate chisels, four in number, on the edge or the tool, so as to leave ia the centre 
teh a core or carrotte which Is often brought up as long asa foot or a yard. Degouser 
vel has ere now contrived to extract a solid plece Gor 8 ft. in length, and of such a 
een diameter that it might serve asa pillartoatriumphalarch., When the chisel 
tot bas been at work for some time, and it is wanted to extract the core, a cylinder 
lug islowered with teeth on its inner side at the bottom. These by arapid rotary 
rea, motion scoop away the material until they get a firm hold, and then by a strong 
ing pull the core is broken off, and brought up bodily. A core (i'r, carotte) so ob- 
are, tained {s valuable, as it enables the engineer to see the character of the deposit 
the and the actual thicknesses of the bands and the lines of stratification of the 
ur. material with which he purposes to deal. Such a specimen may be worth hun- 
ver dreds of pounds, and may settle that which otherwise would take a group of 
th @ three bore-holes to determine, and which in the latter case might not be at all 
ree, equal in certainty totheformer. System and regularity are the two principal 
lead elements of success in putting in bore-holes, There ought to be accurate Jour- 
rom nals kept of the exact time occupied, and the thickness and quality of the strata 
be {cch by inch; and there shou!d be a calculation in duplicate or triplicate of the 
rich contents of the bore-hole every time the sludger is put down, and the samples 
ves numbered to correspond with the Journal. Various other kinds of rope are em- 
aut Mes) Ployed, as, for instance, those made of iron wire with a hempen core. Wire isa 
cen > good material, but would not be useful in waters which have a corroding effect 
ated upon fron. The fibre of aloes has in some countries been used with great ad- 
3 of Vantage. It may be a little invidious to mention cases in which total failure 
aver has taken place. There have been many instances both in this country and in 
vt ab Frauee, of which a good deal has been heard, of their having attained 1000 feet 
hiy and upwards, but there has been a mysterious silence as to their ultimate fate, 


‘hea from which we may conclude that 'some accident bas occurred which could not 




















































































just overcome—they have either passed out of the perpendicular, which could not 
‘rom be recovered, or something has fallen In upon the boring-tool, and so wedged it 
ouly that the work had to be abandoned. I may mentton that within the last few 
ned ears the diamond has heen applied to boring purpo-es, {n a manner wholly un- 
way — for, and perhaps difficult to comprehend,until it is seen the effect produced 
ned, y the trituration of this extraordinary gem pressed against thesubstance to be 
8 in =~ With sufficient force, and made to revolve with great velocity, 
nade his plan was bit upon a few years ago by a French engineer, who constructed 
may 0 annular disc of fron or stcel, in which was fixed at Intervals a number of dia- 
a Projecting about 4In. This disc is attached toa tube connected with 
; ca al nilling machine, which also by means of steam or compressed air pushes the 
sility tonnes the face of the rock, and presses it onward as it advances. The 
echae omen} have said, turns with great rapidity, and a strong jet of water passes 
g the he : It tothe potnt of contact, which washes away the detritus, and keeps 
“puts conan for the action of the diamonds, [The lecturer here exhibited 
e the grained some length taken by one of these borers from a plece of hard close- 
pears Makin Craaite.) This was at first proposed to be used for the purpose of 
le al Coste benny for blasting, but it has been employed with success in America for 
meet task A ores to the depth of from 100 to 2°0 ft., and the rapidity with which the 
rs {0 materia accomplished is wonderful, bore-holes being made in ordinary 
thelt At prese y days which would by the usual method take weeks to accomplish. 
neral ration 7 it is expensive and inconventent, but it fs deserving of great conside- 
\ celving fail’ expense has, compared with other systems, prevented it from re- 
work with attention, but it would be interesting to have it compared in actual 
t its costlin Other systema, setting its greater rapidity of performance against 
i than mon other gare say that, all things considered, it is really cheaper 
tific stems, 
sit out putting wet of ground we cannot advance a bore-hole many fathoms with- 
7 cent countr aliaiag, partly to keep back the influx of water from the adja- 
ges linings or i and partly to prevent the walls being injured by the rods. These 
‘ound i pes aner bes are made of divers materials. In olden times they used wooden 
ite re . these when placeil under water have turned out to be f th 
\t t, the only object © be some 0 e 
Until & small bore her ection being that they were of a thickness disproportionate to 
unded at Passy for j ie, taking up too much space, while if the bore-hole be large, as 
rq the Wood. To ordig suc’: It becomes a difficult and complicated question to put in 
t once back of being ad cases now-a-days sheet-iron is used, but it has the draw- 
would applied when tb ject to the action of corrosive waters. Copper and bronze are 
stands nelle copper pi 0 water is acidulous, and zinc where it is sulpburous, At Gre- 
yractl: were squeezed’ te were put in, but not being made of sufficient strength they 
Sou Rreat deal de agtether, and cast-iron had afterwards to be substituted. A 
able to first tube is plac qd upon the welding together of the joints of the pipes. The 
on dis are fastened robe the bore-hole, or more probably several pieces of piping 
» Caper over it, and faste Jer, and put down all at once. Then another piece !s put 
etend: 10g shown by — to it,and pushed down. One of the admirable sets of tub- 
uca Screw joluts, Th rein Degouser and Mulot at the Great Exhibition of Paris had 
at feat lle, near that. paws to be used at the great bore-hole put down at La Cha- 
ightest t boller-plate shac The material of which they were constructed was the 
TRIOS after putting eos one centimetre in thickness, At that bore-hole, 
y hand, When “4, . tubes to a certain point, they could get them no further 
and put great oa ~ 8 the case it is the practice to place planks across the tube, 
<N, of & Cousiderable enn 8 upon them, by which the tubes are often forced down to 
ts, cols Xpedient. Wher ait b. ometimes percussion is tried, but this is a dangerous 
pl further ot failed, and it is certain that that set of tubes can be 
ne tw tera time a similar Pi rete to commence afresh on a smaller scale. 
ve thelt Bain with athird set of culty may arise, and it may be necessary to begin 
" whoit Yot metal so used K peipes. If, then, that should prove successful the quan- 
e for tained. The great | 5 - a trifle compared with the importance of the end 
» Frow he object be to thtaba on 8 the contraction produced in the diameter, which if 
iret. Df the Perforation, In seen or brine, is a serious drawback to the usefulness 
rare rbieh they were then ; I measured at La Chapelle the second set of tubes, 
ds, ant at although the dimeneh 8, 12; and found them 65 ft.3 in. in diameter, so 
connee one for a large en “4 ons were somewhat diminished, there was still plenty 
parallel es to a depth of 1900 ft tog water. In the case of the well at Passy, which 
rr. 1H + ter of I metre—that 1 ore it reaches the water, they commenced with a 
dbelot | pes that a mueh smalie 8, 3°28 ft. English—but they had to put in so many 
it about ; © expense of boring ne of water was produced than was expected. 
4 Plereed, In mane yee varies according to the nature of the ground 
pcr wand Undertake the week o it is usual for a person to keep sets of boring- 
ot Durban there is ary gular t when required by owners of minerals or mine 
an om + 00d of Newcastle the —— forsuch work. A few years ago, in the neigh- 
ir at =. urst 5 fme. the payment aie was arranged in the following manner :—For 
ng - rh nad fathom ; for the ene oo be 7s. 6d. per fathom ; for the next 5 fms., 
bent a {d fives down to 100 f Ms., 228, 6d., and so on increasing 7s. 6d. per 
znlat nf us, the increasing depth t ms., beyond which special bargains would be made. 
the ive, These Dcreases the cost in a ratio which makes boring very 


» Moreover, must not be reckoned upon as invariably 











conclusive, as the borers always expect extra pay when they come to what they 
call ** whin,’ a name they give to avy exceptionably hard s:one ; and cases have 
been known in which bore-holes have been stopped on account of the great ex- 
pense arising from the extra bardness of the rock, and the extra charges con- 
sequent upon this fact. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning the extraordinary success of Messrs. 
Kind and Laurent in putting down bore-holes of dimensions formerly considered 
impossible, and, indeed, large enough to serve the purposes of actual shafts. 
The advantage Is, of course, that they can work with the hole full of water—a 
niveau plein, as the French have it: 20 years ago attempts were made by these 
very engineers themselves without success; at least, if they were successful up 
to a certain point they failed to secure the water sufficiently for Che men to go 
down ; and the contrivance by which they were enabled to overcome the diffi- 
culty is comparatively only a few years old, It was at the Exhibition of 18/2 
that attention was generally drawn to the works they had then done—putting 
down bore-holes 14 ft. in diameter to a depth of 150 yards, or more, with very 
great success. Within the last few months they have given an account of their 
apparatus, and the expense of working it, in the Transactions of the Miners’ 
Institute of the North of England, which you will find in the Library upstairs, 
all represented to scale. You will sce that their great cutters are 14 ft.in dia- 
meter, armed with a serles of extremely powerful steel teeth, and weighing as 
much as 16 tons. These tremen:ously ponderous tools are suspended by iron rods 
attached to aserles of wooden rods, the former being made of the best hammered 
fron. Of course, the machinery for raising the cutter to make way for the 
sludger is of the most powerful description. I should bave mentioned that in 
making these large bore-holes they begin with a smaller diameter, (say) 4'% ft., 
and when a certain depth has been reached the tool is removed, and one for an 
enlarged diameter put in. 





SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE AND EAST WORCESTERSHIRE 
INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS, 


The annual meeting of the members was held, on Monday, in the Geological 
Museum, Mechanics’ Institution, Dudley. Mr. JoHN FIELD was voted to the 
chair, the President (Mr. Cooksey) and the Vice-President (Mr. Checkley) being 
unavoldably absent. There were present—Messrs. E. Davica, J. Lindop, A. H. 
Lindop, W. Spruce, T. Brettell, R. Evans, T, Parton, T. Latham, G. Taylor, J. 
Ritson, J. Hughes, W. Blakemore, H. M. Morrison, J. Bower, J. Getting, 8. B. 
Eneell, T. Lloyd, J. Rogers, J. Cole, I. Williams,C. Lawrence, W. Evans, W. H. 
Hall, H. Johnson, sen., H. Johnson, jun., T, Llewellyn, J. Lawley, F. Holcroft, 
M. Fletcher, G. Spruce, aud R, Latham, 

After some formal business, the annual report of the council was read by Mr. 
H. JOMNSON, jun., and adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the result of the scrutiny for the 
election of the officers for the ensuing year was as foliows :— President, Mr. Henry 
Johnson ; Vice-President, Mr. William Blakemore ; treasurer, Mr. T. Latham ; 
hon. secretary, Mr. H. Johnson, jun. ; council, Messrs, J. Cooksey, J. Whitehouse, 
T. Checkley, 8. Bayley, J. Cole, and S. B. Ensell; auditors, Messrs. T. Brettell 
and J. Hughes, 

Mr. JOHNSON having been duly installed in the presidential chair, 
read his inaugural address—He thanked the members for the honour they had 
conferred upon him, and spoke of the report asan encouragingone. After speak- 
ing of the benefits of such an institute, Mr. Johnson mentioned the following 
subjects as specially worthy of the consideration of the members :—The new nine- 
hours movement, the lax mining discipline of the district, ventilation by steam- 
jet, and compulsory drainage of the mines in that district, As to the first, he 
entirely agreed with the action of the masters at the meeting on Friday, and 
was for 4 uniform system of weights, so that everyone might know how they 
were trading. The masters, after the concession, had a right to demand that 
the men should work on Mondays. In nodistrict in England had the miners so 
many privileges as in that district. As to the lax discipline, they had no need 
to look further than the Black Lake accident, where elght persons lost their 
lives, and six women and thirty-seven children were left helpless, through the 
night-men going to sleep whilst a lighted candle was carelessly left in the stable. 
Individual responsibility was the only cure for such a state of things, At pre- 
sent the owner or agent had all the care, and the snbordinates got off ‘ scot- 
free.” As regards ventilation by high-pressure steam, I have recently had an 
opportunity of proving its value as an immediate, effective, and safe agent for 
that purpose; and [ think it would bea valuable application in working the 
ribs and pillars of thick coal inthis district. By it the ventilation is increa-ed, 
decreased, or shut-off, at will, as circumstances require, and this, in my judg- 
ment, is the sort of application most needed for ventilating ribs and plilar-, It 
was applied in the recovery of the bodies at Black Lake Colliery, after all other 
means had failed, and it effected the purpose in a few minutes, I see Mr. Scott 
has taken out a patent for its application on an extended scale,and I learn that 
that gentleman has promised to lay it before this Institute on an early day. 
As to the necessity for the compulsory drainage of mines, it became more appa- 
rent day by day. There were ponds of water at Bilston, Tipton, Old Hill, 
3romley, and Kingswinford. In Tipton the owners had agreed to keep their 
compact some time longer, in order to consider theeffect of compulsory powers. 
In order to bring the matter before the meeting, he bad made a few abstracts 
for a proposed Blil, which would be brought before Parllament during the 
coming session. [This subject has been fully referred to in previous Journals.) 
Mr. Johnson conciuded by trusting that the year might be productive of greater 
usefulness than previous ones, The address was received with applause, 

The PRESIDENT then read the report of the council, which stated that 
they had the pleasure to report that the Institute continued to progress. In 
conclusion, the council invited interesting papers from members on subjeccs re- 
lating to mining operations, and trusted that the Institute might increase in 
utility from year to year. 

Mr. Frederick Silvester, mechanical engineer, Castle Hill Foundry, Newcastle- 
oocer ages, aod Mr. Richard Haines, coalmaster, Church-lane, were elected 
members, 

Mr. H. M. Morrison, M.E. (Manchester), read a paper on ‘‘ Shaw’s 
American Compound Propeller,’’ and illustrated it with diagrams. Up tothe 
present the Cornish pumping engine has been considered the most efficient ma- 
chine for elevating water from mines, or for raising large volumes of water for 
the purpose of irrigation, or the supply of large cities; but, while its efficlency 
is acknowledged, its great cost is often a starding objection to its use. This 
fact bas induced inventors to turn their attention tointroducing a cheaper class 
of pump to approximate, as far as possihie, to the Cornish engine in economy —a 
feature in which It excels. Consequently, the turbine pump has been brought 
very prominently forward as its great competitor ; but when the height to which 
water is to be lifted is considered, as is always the case in mines, the use of 
turbines fs out of the qustion, as they, acting by help of the centrifugal power 
of the water, are only able to lift itto a limited height, which when ouc: reached 
cannot be excecded, whatever be the power applied, or the velocity of the rota- 
tion. Attempts toconstruct a succession of turbines In order to cause the water 
to reach the required height, have vot been successful, chiefly for rea-ou of the 
complication, and the subsequent loss of power; and there have been thus far 
no available means of ralsing water to great heights than the method of the 
intermittent motion of the ascending column by means of the to-and-fro motion 
of the pump pistons, Shaw's invention disposes of the turbine and centrifugal 
principle, and applies that of the propeller or screw ; and by placing the axis of 
the propeller vertical, and both in a tube, the water isthrowu up with the same 
force that in a screw-steamer It is thrown backward. As, however, this foree ex- 
tends only to the height of a few feet, other propeller b'ades are attached to the 
same axis, at different points, so that the next blade above takes the water thrown 
up by the lower one, and drives it upward to the next, and so on, till it reaches 
the required height, whatever this may be. 


SCIENCE IN THE MINE, 


Mr. ToM PARTON, F.G.S., Willenhal!, read the following paper :— 

England ts to-day eminent in theart of mining. She bas not always been 80. 
The early history of mining discloses to us long ages of rudeart. A century 
ago we were using appliances in mining which were well known, and adopted 
by the Germans 20) years before. Perhaps it is not generally known tbat the 
gin, water-wheel, and chain-pump were introduced into this country by the 
Germans, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth and the Stuarts. Mining opera- 
tions, as conducted by the ancients, were confined to districts where outcrops 
of coal were discovered, and along the strike of such seams do we find evidence 
of their labours, Their skillin this art was very limited. Not many yards out 
of the daylight could they win the fuel, for want of hauling and draining ma- 
cbincry. Wedo cot read of wind-mills being made subservient for drainage 
purposes. Science was scarcely known as a havdmald in the days referred to. 
Empiricism reigned. We should do no wrong to deprecate the value of the 
works accomplished, or to undervalue the importance of principles founded by 
the sheer labour of hand experience. Early mining bas laid the foundation 
stones of the vast and extended fabric of mining industry we so pride ourselves 
of now. Still, we think mining would have remained to rude ruin, without any 
power to development, which so astonishes the world at this time, had not 
science, in various ways, applied her magic power and vitality. So soon as 
applied science and emiricism battled together we find immense progress in all 
pertaining to mining industries. In this paper we propose to nutice the bear- 
ings of science on the rise and progress of mining; also, as it affects the safety 
and economical operations of this mundane industry. Details of every appli- 
cation science bas made cannot possibly be given in the limits of a paper. We 
only can notice a few of the principles. Each member can find profit and plea- 
sure in studying details at his leisure. We direct our attention, in the first 
place, to the science of geology. We do this because our forefathers themselves 
were, without kuowing it, practical geol@gists. They, in their rude researches, 
taught valuable lessons in practical geology. They unclothed nature, and 
showed to light her treasures, their position, character, and direction. They 
proved that certain well-defined seams of coal extended unbroken through large 
districts, along brooksand valleys, and in mountain sides. They had no power 
or ability to classify. Not till Wm. Smith appeared on the scene was there any 
clear and distinct idea of the contemporaneous strata being capable of identifi- 
cation by their mineral and organiccharacter. With his keen faculties for ob- 
servation, and a mind of the true philosophic order, he soon discovered how one 
stratum succeeded another in regular stratigraphical order, each particular one 
having a place in the series, and each formation in its particular position inthe 
great series of rocks forming the crust of the globe. By thiscombination of ob- 
servant induction and speculative power he makes out on bis map spots where 
coal fields may or would be found, and spots where they would not; aud he esia- 
blished the all-important and fundamental law in geology of superposition. 
The practical application of this, as it affected the artof mining, was seen in 
tempting speculation in those districts most likely to contain mineral! according 
to the law above stated. In Smith's day thousands of pounds were spent in 
fruitiess efforts to discover coal where Smith was quite sure none would be found. 
Our lamented friend, Mr. Jukes, in one of bis works, alsu says: “ Very few people 
are aware of the enormous amount of loss which bas been incurred, and is even 
yet of annual occurrence, in fruitless mining enterprises.’’ ‘ Sedgwick ona 
visit to Sir H. Halford, tn the south part of Leicestershire, saw au evgiue, &e., 
on the top of a bill & few miles off, and was told it was fora coal pit. Ile na‘u- 
rally went to look, and going up the bill found lias shale with Ilias fossils. 
* Truly (says he) this is lias.’ ‘ Lias (says the proprietor), you area liar, and 
you are all liarstogether.” The man ruined himself.” * In South Staffordshire 
(says Mr. Jukee) I know two instances of ground balliffs, intelligent men, well 
versed in coal-getting, continuing to sink in Silaorian shale, and beaps of the 


coal.’’ Jukes continues : ‘‘ The names of these stories are legion. The money 
wasted in this century for the want of the very rudiments of geological know- 
| ledge in those who wanted it, would bave paid for the whole survey and museum 
since its establishment, and given it aun endowment of 20001. forever.’’ Geology 
gives us an acquaintance with the nature of the disturbances which have so 
broken up the crustof the globe. With a practical knowledge of mining, it en- 
ables us to better understand the nature and extent of faults, dykes, &c., 80 
commonly met with in our coal fields, and unravels the mysteries of surface and 
subterranean springs. Mechanics—i.c., the science of motion and moving forces 
—comes next in importance, After the discovery of minerals, or the probability 
of their existence, we require that kind of technical knowledge which will ens 
able us to extract such out of the varied position in which vature has placed 
them, The ancients, as we have previously noted, under-tood and applied me- 
chanical powers to mining purposes. But the powers of the wheel and axle, 
balance and lever, pulley, wedge, screw, &c., were very limited, and mining was 
confined to a low ebb, without the assistance of the iife, blood, and steam. So 
goon as the latent force of steam was proved and applied a new erain mining 
was inaugurated, aud each coal fleld was, as it were, brought within the grasp 
of its owners. It is supposed that Savery first employed steam-power In mining 
for raising water in the year 1696. Several were soon erected in parts of England, 
The inventor had a high opinion of them, for he says—* I will raise your water 
500 or 1000 feet high could you find us a way to procure strength enough for such 
an immense weight as a pillar of water that height, but my engine, at 60, 70,or 
80 feet, raises a full bore of water with much ease.’’ This class of engine was 
super-eded by Newcomen’s atmospheric engine, about the year 1705. In 17! lone 
was used for mining purposes, In 1712, Newcomen and Crawley entered into a 
contract to raise water by steam fora Mr. Black, of Wolverhampton. Mr. Duna 
says: ** The fir-t steam-engine erected near Newcastle was put up at Byker in 
1714, by the son of a Swedish nobleman, Then engines were worked by atmos- 
pheric pressure above the piston, whilst the vacuum beneath was created by 
the injection of water Into the cylinder; the alternate movements were executed 
by the hand of an attendant until 1718, when a Mr. Beighton invented a method 
of performing this operation by means of the engine Itself.” This engine was 
capable of raising 5,000,000 Ibs. 1 fuot bigh by the expenditure of one bushel of 
coal. In 1776, Watts improved upon this, aud his engine yielded an average of 
18,900,000 lbs., with same amount of furl; in 1800, average duty increased to 
20,000,000 ; in 1820, average duty of 37 Cornish engines to 28,786,000; in 1828, 
average duty of 54 Cornish engines, 37,000,000; in 1856, average duty of 46 Cor- 
nish engines, 44,650,000 ; some have reached to 100,000,°00, 

We can all testify to the immense development of mining In consequence of 
the application of steam machinery to both pumping and winding. Mines have 
been, and are now being, worked from depths which areastounding. Difficulties 
in sinking the vast quantities of water have been surmounted. As au instance 
we may mention a case In Durbam, where springs were met with which supplied 
10,000 gallons per minute. To battle with this water, and much quicksand, the 
following engine power was issued :—Three pumping-engines of 350-horse power 
each, 1050 ; two winding engines employed in pumping, 130 each, 260; one ditto, 
100; two ditto, 25 each, 50; one ditto, 18: making total horse-power, 1478. A 
wide fieid is open for individuals and societies of this kind for exercising the In- 
ventive faculty in still further improving the appliances of machinery for 
various mining uses. In one direction, particularly, we should devote more than 
ordinary attention—i ¢., in experimenting on the best means of cutting coal by 
machinery. Much bas been saved in the haulage department, but little in the 
saving of labour and fuel, by using machinery in lieu of bove and muscle, 
There is, doubtless, much labour, irksome and wearying in the mine, which can 
be done by the ald of steam or other power applied to the “iron man,” or coal- 
cutting machine, There are two aspects in which we may study this question— 
viz., the economic and safety, Even at this epoch in the bistory of mining, a 
great proportion of our minerals have to be extracted from great depths, and 
with considerable danger. Any application of science by which economy and 
safety can be realised will be received as a boon, and it is the duty of all con- 
nected with miuing to use their talents In this direction and with this alm, 
apart from any selfish motive. In-eparably connected in relationship with the 
previous remarks is the knowledge of hydrostatics and hydraulles. Hydrostatics 
| treats of the weight of equilibrium, of non-elastic fluids at rest. When that 
| equilibrium is destroyed motion ensues, and the science which considers the 

laws of such fiulds in motion ts called bydraulics. Fiuids may be considered of 
two kinds, non-elastic and elastic or compressible. The former are water, oll, 
and mercury; the latterair, vapour, and gas. Before the dynasty of the steam- 
englue, the drainage of mines was not successfully coped with. It was not till 
the philosophic mines of our early engineers discovered the principles of the 
science in question that any headway was made. The pressure of fluids offered 
great difficuliies in early mining. Futile attempts were made to dam back 
spriugs of water in shafts and workings. 

Many records do we fiud of great loss of life and property by insecure provisions 
agalust the weight of water in unseen springs. It is now well proved that fluids, 
unlike solid bodies, press ia every direction cyually. Water always fluds itsown 
level unobstructed, From this principle we understand the construction of 
fountains, and what is of more importance, the formation of subterranean 
springs and Artesian wells. Fluids also press in proportion to their perpendica- 
lar height, and the area of ve-sels containing them, without any regard to their 
quantity, If one vessel be tn the shape of a cylinder, and the other in the shape 
of a cone, If the bases and the perpendicular heights are equal, the pressure will 
be equal, although the solid cortents, and consequently the weight of the cone 
be ouly one-third thatof thecylinder. When ponds of water are being dammed 
back, especially where the size and form of the room to be filled Is known, a 
kuowledge of this principle Is luvaluable, Anotherimportant principle ls what 
is called the hydrustatic paradox--t.e., that a quantity of water, howeversmall, 
may be made to counterpoise a quantity however large; thus, if we pour water 
into a vessel containing a spout it will stand at the same level in both parts, 
consequently there is an equilibrium between them. In all collieries where 
there is water to contend with the principle can be seen in force where workings 
are at various levels, and drained by levelsiutoasump. If the water Is allowed 
to rise, it soon shows itself in the little valley, even though bills may intervene, 
Often water has found its way for hundreds of yards through old works and 
levels, to the puzzle of the agent and attempts made to drain; whereas if this 
principle had been thought of, be might have known that such water was the 
level of a large pound which was gradually risiug, For want of space we must 
pass over other details of this branch with giving a few rules for estimating 
the pressure of fluids, &c. To find pressure of fluids on horizontal surfaces mul- 
tiply the beight of the fluid by the extent of surface upon which it rests. The 
product gives the bulk of the fluid, the weight of which ts equal to the pressure, 
Thus, if the surface be 6 feet square, and the height of the fluid 3 feet, the pres- 
sure is equal to the weight of 18 cubic feet. If water, a cubic foot of which 
weighs 62*¢ lbs., the pressure Is equal to 1125 lbs. To find the pressure on sur- 
faces not horizontal, The pressure is equal to the weight of a bulk of fluid, 
found by multiplying the extent of the surface on which its restsinto the depth 
of the centre of gravity of that surface. To find the pressure of fluids in cylin- 
ders, whether in the shape of hollow tubes, wells, or shafts, multiply curved 
surface under water by half its depth In the water. Thus, if a plpe be 20 feet 
bigh, dlameter 4 [t., the calculation ts 20 ft. by 430 3 3-2))-.252 square feet, which 
being multiplied by balf the depth, 7lu by 252<=1520 cubie feet of water, or above 
70 Lons pressure. Hydraulics explains the laws of non-elastic fluids when in 
motion, and the action of various kinds of machinery in connection with their 
motion. It is this disquietude of fluid which so often disturbs the equilibrium 
of the mining engineer. If he could, by some power unknown, say to the water 
“So far shalt thou come, but no farther,’’ he would be a happy Individual, 
But ’tis notso. We can seldom penetrate many yards into the crust of the 
«lobe without disturbing springs of water, and itoften taxes the utmost skill of 
the engineer to Conquer the enemy. There are two Influences by which water 
is set in motion—increased or decreased pressure of the atmosphere, which causes 
it to rise above its own level; and its own gravity, which tuduces it to find its 
own level. The ordinary means for raising water is by means of the pump, 
This is our most uscful hydraulic-machine, and ts by no means modern, Tt was 
fuvented by one Aestes, a mathemetician of Alexandria, about 120 years B.o, 
There are several kinds—sucking, lifting, forcing, chain-pump, centrifugal, 
The principles by which water Is raised with the machines, bring us to our next 
brauch —viz., pneumatics, which treats of the mechanica! propertios of air and 
other elastic fluids. ‘This is the most important branch of sclence in connection 
with the cuemical properties of air with which the miner has todo. Upona 
sound acquaintance with its laws and principles depends the safe working of the 
mine, Its laws are disregarded through ignorance or negligence, and we 
lament destruction to life and limb. 

Our forefathers, in the same way in which they were practical geologists, 
were practical meteorologists. They, in their underground experience, found 
out that the air did not always go through the workings the same. Some days 
they would have good ventilation ; other days they would be **dampy.” We 
have heard old colliers, who could not read a letter, say ** It will be dampy to- 
day, for the wind ie coming out of the ‘ suds hole’!"’ meaning that the wind was 
driving from the south. In what way it affected the ventilation of the mine 
scientifically they knew not. Yct we find these men adding to their wisdom. To 
increase checirculation of air they would bang a lampof fire in one of theshalts, 
This they would say In some mysterious manner * sucked the alr up.”’ This 
study teaches us that the air composing the atmosphere Is ** a spherical shell, 
which surrounds our planet to a depth which is unknown to us, by reason of its 
growing tenuity, as it Is rcleased from the pressure of its own superincumbent 
mass, . . . Itsurrounds us on all sides, yet we see it not; it presses on us 
with a load of 15 Ibs. on every square inch of surface of our bodies, or from 70 to 
100 tons on us In all, yet we do not so much as feel its weight.’’ Like water, it 
presses equally in all directions, If we withdraw the air from any part of our 
bodies its pressure is soon felt, For instance, if the air is * withdrawn from a 
thimble and placed on the flesby part of the arm, the pressure of the air on the 
thimble not being counterbalanced by alr within, causes it to be fore d down 
upon the skin. This pressure of the air is equal to a column an inch square 
reaching from the surface of the earth to the extreme height of the atmosphere, 
which is of the same weight as acolumn of water | in. square and 34 feet high ; 
or of a column of mercury 1 in, square and 30 in. high. Upon this principle, 
then, depends the action of our pumps. The air is removed out of the pump 
trees below the working barrel, and the weight of air on the surface of the water 
presses It through the clack, Until Gallleo’s pupil, Torrecelli, discovered that 
the atmospheric pressure would support a column of mercury to a tube hermc- 
vically sealed at one end to the height of about 30 in., there was no means of as- 
certaining the fact that the atmosphere was not always of the same density, 











’ While it would not support more than about 30 in., it was found to oscillate 


between 27 in. and 30in., thus showing that the pressure under certain circum. 
stances was considerably lowerthan atothers. For instance, ‘* When the baro- 
meter is at 27°00 in., the pressure per square foot is equal to 1908-23 Ibs. per 
square foot ; at 28°00 In., equal to 1978°90 Ibs. ; at 29°00 1n., equal to 2049°58 Ibs. ; 
at 30°00 In., 2120°25 lbs. ; at 31°00 In., equal to 2190°90 ibs. This unravels the 
mystery which puzzled our early miners, and very often our modern ones, 
Ew piricism gave the fact that the state of weather influenced the state of venti- 
lation. Science explains the why and wherefore. Kmpiricism, by painful ex- 
perience, has long since proved the results of sudden atmospheric changes, and 
yet, even now, too frequently refuses to adopt the means science bas supplied for 
ensuring greater regularity of air currents, and consequent safety. What has 
science wrought, and what does it teach us? First, that the air is not always 
of the same density. Second, that air filliog any sort of chambers counected 
with each other, and of the same density, wil! be equally balanced, and hence 
nocurrent. Third, that the air is elastic, ylelding to pressure. Fourth, air is 
compressible. Air may be condensed try artificial means into fifty thousand 
times less space thao it usually occupies. Because we know the air is not always 
of the same densi'y, we use the barometer to inform us. To neutralise the in- 
jurious effect of this variation of density in our mines, we take advantage of 





fossils of that formation lying on the pit bank; they were atiil going dowd for 


the elasticity of the air, and use artificial means to regulate the density in at 
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least one of the openings ont of the mine. A very important means for accom. 
Plishing this result is the furnace, It is proved that by heating a column of air 
we expand it about 1-45%th of its volume for every degree of temperature. By 
this the column of alr, rushing down the down-cast shaft at ordinary tempcra- 
ture of the surface, has a density in excess of the expanded and lighteratr in the 
upeast. Hence the old fashion of hanging the lamp tn the shaft, producing a 
current which would not exist if the air in both shafts was of the same tempe- 
rature and density, A thorough understanding of these principles is indispens- 
able to the safe working of our mines, more especially those which give off large 
volumes of explosive gases. It tx easy to understand how light explosive gases, 
pent up in the pores and crevices of strata, will rush from their hiding-places 
when the atmospheric pressure suddenly lessens and checks ventilation, 
Mr. J. Lindon exhibited a section of the recent deep sinking at Al- 
* dridge, by which the Cannock Chase deep and shallow coals have been discovered 
In the district ; Mr. KE, Marten, C.E,, of Stourbridge, model of South Staffordshire 
coal fleld, and very interesting models of the effects of steam boiler explosions ; 
Messrs. Bury and Co., Sheffield, their patent colliery picks ; and Messrs, Hydes 
a patent miner’s gas alarm lamp. To this lamp the silver medal tn the first- 
class was awarded at the London Workmen's International Exhibition, and it 
has been highly commended. 





New OrGANIC CompounpD.—At the Liverpool Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Alfred H. Mason, F.C.S., exhibited a specimen of a new organic com- 
pound called ‘‘Croton Chloral,’’ which he sald was formed by conducting ch!o- 
rine gas Into allylene, A pecullar action of this new substance was, that whilst 
a high degree of ancesthesla in the head was produced, sensibility in the other 
parts of the body remained intact. The value of this pecullarity in cases of 
mania or insanity it would hardly be possible to underrate., It was probable 
that croton choral would produce all the good effects of hydrate of choral with- 
out any drawback being attached to Its judicious use, 





MECHANICAL PUDDLING, AND THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
COMMISSION.—The report of Messrs. Snelus, Jones, and Lester, con- 
taining an account of their investigation into the working of the 
Danks's rotary puddling furnace in America, has just been issued as 
@ separate part of the “Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute” 
(London: E. and F. N, Spon, Charing Cross), and as the experiments 
were made with ores and fettling materials sent out from England, 
and such as are commonly used in this country, the value of the infor- 
mation cannot be over estimated. The essential feature of the re- 
port is that it declares the apparatus by Mr, Danks to be a success, 
and that the question of mechanical puddling is satisfactorily solved. 
In the opinion of the Commissioners, not only is the mechanical pro- 
@ as practicable, but it clearly gives much better results in many respects than 
ordinary hand puddiiog. The statement that the fettling is reduced in the ma- 
chine {is fully confirmed. The quality of the tron is also improved, the output 
is increased, and altogether it is evident that, on the whole, considerable eco- 
nomy Is attainable under the new system. ‘They are satisfied,on the whole, 
that the quality of the trou produced ts materlally improved by this process. 
On fracturing the squeezed bloom they found it presented an open, spongy mass, 
as though tt had not received sufficient compression, and also presenting tokens 
of the presence of a quantity of cinder. There can be no doubt that this is the 
case. On the bloom, however, being re-heated and rolled into a bar it parts 
freely with {ts cinder, and in the fracture of the bar they were fot able to de- 
tect the presence of more of it than is found in any other puddled bar. The 
bar in fracture presented the appearance ot that of an ordinary puddled bar, 
In the various blooms which they fractured they searched for pieces of unre- 
duced fettling, and discovered several pieces in one bloom, but only inone, The 
others seemed in the fracture to be free fromit, They had anticipated that this 
ugly fracture would have presented itself more freely, but admit that in the sub- 
sequent working of the fron it did not bear out their anticipations, With 
stronger equeezing and rolling machinery no doubt the cinder can be more effec- 
tively removed on its first manipulation after coming from the puddling-fur- 
nace, but they do not expect that the sponginess in the bloom, to which they 
have before alluded, will have disappeared by that improvement, It may be ne- 
cersary, in order to get a cloxe and compact fracture in the bloom, to resort to 
hammering, but on this polnt they canuot at present offer any decided opinion, 
It may be, and It 1s probable, that the sponginess is no detriment to the quality 
of the tron, after having been worked in the subsequent processes, Whether 
the re-heating from the equeezer will be found to be indispensible is a matter 
they cannot well determine now. On rolling off a few pieces the result was 
not eatisfactory. It may have been due, avd probably was, to the somewhat 
imperfect manner in which the bloom had been squeezed. Finally, the Commtis- 
sioners are of opinion that they have collected facts sufficient to enable the 
committee to form a decided optuion upon the commercial bearings of the tn- 
vention. With coal, fettling, and repairs given, and yleld of puddled bar from 
pig, and quantity turned out in a given time, it will not be difficult for anyone 
engaged in the manufacture of iron to determine the bearings of this matter, 
The machines they experimented on are in an early stage of the rotary process 
of puddling, and immense strides can rapidly be made in developing the process, 
which strides will materially affect the commercial bearings of the matter as it 
now stands, At present they are agreed that the rotary-furnace as It now isa 
offers advantages commercially over the old process, 





FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY, 


In the Meurthe and the Moselle the iron trade displays great acti- 
vity, and the creation of several important establishments is reported. 
At St. Dizier transactions have been rather active, and prices have 
been firm and well sustained. Rolled iron from charcoal-made pig 
is quoted at 91. 16s, to 107. per ton first class ; coke-made iron, 81. 4s, 
to 8/, 12s, per ton ; mixed iron, 87. 16s. to 97, 4s. ; special iron, 9/7. 12s, 
to 9/, 16s. per ton first class; and hammered iron, 10Z. 16s, to 111, 4s, 
perton. Refining pig has varied from 4/. 16s. to 5/. per ton, and 
mixed pig has brought 4/, 4s, perton, In the Loire group metallurgical 
industry is stated to be in an excellent condition; in the Eure it 
displays a tendency to revive. The works of MM. Ernest Goein and 
Co., in the Loire-Inférieure, which have been closed for some time, 
will, it is expected, be shortly re-opened, 

Notwithstanding the advanced period of the season, the consump- 
tion of coal does not appear to slacken in France, and prices remain 
without variation. Deliveries are made with more regularity than 
hitherto, and industrial establishments do not, consequently, appre- 
heud the delays which have been so disastrous to them of late, 
The great and difficult question of internal navigations has been at- 
tracting at present the attention of the most competent men in 
Fiance, and various plans for an improved system of transport orga- 
nisation are under serious consideration. Should some of these mea- 
sures be practically carried out, together with those adopted by the 
Government with reference to railway traffic, results are hoped for 
in future which will give satisfaction to all concerned. 

A strike of considerable gravity has occurred among the miners 
employed in the collieries of the Charleroi basin. The movement 
has rapidly extended itself in all parts of the basin, but it has not 
affected at present the Mons and Liége basins, The Charleroi miners 
demand in future to be paid by the day instead of by the task-work 
system as hitherto; the proprietors of the collieries are unanimous 
in rejecting their pretensions. How the strike will terminate it is 
difficult to foresee ; but if it should be continued it will occasion 
great injury to the general industry of the district, and bring famine 
and misery into the homes of thousand of workmen. 

The French copper markets have been generally quiet ; the uncer- 
tainty prevailing as to the proposed taxation of raw materials is 
the principal cause of this state of affairs, At Paris, Chilian in 
bars, delivered at Havre, has made 90/.; ditto in ingots, 947.; English 
tough cake, 96/,; and Corocoro minerals, pure standard, 92/. per ton, 
At Havre a sale is noticed of 121 tons, first and good marks, at 88/. to 
902, per ton, Parisconditions, At Marseilles, Spanish has made 821; 
refioed Chilian, 84/.; red copper for sheathing, 92/.; and yellow 
ditto, 882. per ton. The German copper markets present a satisfac- 
tory aspect ; great activity generally prevails, and prices are firm, 
The French tin markets have been tending downwards. Banca tin, 
delivered at Havre or Paris, has been quoted at 157/.; Straits at 1562; 
and English, delivered at Havre or Rouen, 1562. per ton, The Ger- 
man tin markets have also lost much of their firmness, in conse- 
quence of the advices received from London and Holland ; the fall 
thus far has not, however, been at all considerable, Affairs in lead 
have been acquiring more importance of late upon the French mar- 
kets; the article hasalso been in more demand in Germany, and it 
appears probable that prices will be well sustained for some time, At 
Paris, Silesian zinc, delivered at Havre, has made 24/. 12s.; other 
good marks, delivered at Havre, have made 24/. 4s.; ditto at Paris, 
21. 4s. per ton. Rolled zinc has been dealt in at Paris at 28/7, per 
ton, being an advance of 4s, per ton, Upon the German zine mar- 
kets prices have been firm. 

Prices of coal have remained firm in the Charleroi basin. The last 
quotations which have come to hand place domestic qualities at 
151. 10s, per ton. In the Li¢ge basin coal and coke are very firm. 
Means of transport, which had improved early in the month, appear 
to have again become insufficient, and numerous complaints have 
arisen in consequence, while the execution of numerous orders has 
been delayed. The exports of coal from the Couchant de Mons 
amounted in the first eleven months of last year to 2,261,628 tons, 
against 2,180,079 tons in the corresponding period of 1870. The 
coke made in the Borinage being principally consumed in France, 
and trucks having almost coustantly made default. On the North. 
ern of Frauce and Eastern of France Railways, the exports in the 





first eleven months of last year only amounted to 123,830 tons, against 
192,361 tons in the corresponding period of 1870. The dividend on 
the preference shares of the Esperance Covllieries, Blast Furnaces, 
and Rolling Mills Company for 1870-71 has beeu fixed at 16s. per 
share. The North of Charleroi Collieries Company has been paying 
a dividend of 18s, per share during the last few days. 

The Iron Trade of Belgium continues in a favourable state. Diffi- 
culties are still experienced here and there in obtaining supplies of 
raw materials, and industrials find it impossible to accept all the 
orders which reach them, their productive powers being engaged for 
some time in advance, In consequence of the increasing dearness 
of raw materials, the continued advance in the cost of labour, the 
difficulty of obtaining special iron, and the abundance of orders pre- 
senting themselves at more and more remunerative rates, many ma- 
nufacturers of plant are bitterly regretting the contracts into which 
they entered in the first six months of 1871, and with the execution 
of which they are now proceeding. A striking proof of the activity 
which now prevails may be found in the fact that at the last adju- 
dication of plant for the Belgian State lines tenders were not deli- 
vered for all the carriages and trucks required. Contracts for the 
coal trucks ordered were shared between six establishments, at prices 
ranging between 101/. per truck (Haine St. Pierre Company) and 
1032. per truck (Messrs, Cabany and Co.); the average price was 
1012, Os. 11d. per truck. The coke trucks ordered were contracted 
for at prices ranging from 122/, per truck (Messrs, E. Noulet and 
Co.) to 1332, 16s. per truck (Belgian General Railways Working Com- 
puny): these trucks were contracted for by eight competitors. The 
demand for rails and railway plant is increasing throughout Europe, 
and the future presents itself under such an encouraging aspect that 
several new railway plant construction companies are expected to be 
formed in an early future. In addition to the credit of 483,200/., 
opened for the Department of Public Works for additional supplies 
of rolling-stock, the Minister of Public Works has applied for a 
credit of 160,000/., intended to be devoted to the improvement of the 
permanent way on the Belgian State lines, and improved appliances 
for the loading and unloading of goods.’ The Li¢ge Association of 
Engineers has received an interesting report from MM. Raskin and 
Grenier on iron, pig, and steel, in connection with the revision of the 
Treaty Commerce concluded with France, 





AUSTRALIAN MINES. 


YUDANAMUTANA (Copper).—Mr. Martin, Blinman, Nov. 26: You 
will, 1am sure, be glad to bear my opinion of the mine, and especially Hill's 
great lode, Since my arrival on the mine I have been all over it three times, 
and, so far as I am able to Judge, nothing has been said that the appearances do 
not justify, for Hill's lode as it now appears is truly a wonderful lode, and from 
its being cut in the shaft I think it will open out still larger and prove perma- 
nent, but I do not think anything will be done in working upon it for six weeks, 
as the shaft must go down a few fathoms more to drain it. I bave raised the 
price of dry wood Is. 6d. per ton, as [ am determined to bave all the five fur- 
naces in full work before I leave the colony. ‘There is no searcity of wood, for 
abundance is to be had for many years to come,—Capt. Terrell reports, Bliunman 
Miue, Nov. 27: Since my last I bave put a pare of men to sink on the lode of ore 
we cut in driving from the 35 to the engine-shaft, and am pleased to say that 
this place is looking very well, and turning out some rich carbonate ore, Ore 
raised, 158 tons ; smelted, 171 tons; copper made, 13 tons. 

PoRT PHILLIP AND COLONIAL (Gold),—The quantity of quartz 
crushed during the four weeks ending Nov. 8 was 4923 tons; pyrites treated, 
20 tons ; gold obtained, 1414 02s, 11 dwtr., or an average per ton of 5 dwts. 8 gre, 
The receipts were 53361, 138. 1d.; payments, 46051. 5s, 6d, ; profit, 731L. 7s. 7 
added to which was last mouth’s balance, 13461. 0s. 9d., making 2077/, 8a, 4d. 
The rcturn for the two weeks ending Nov, 22 was—Quartz crushed, 2285 tons; 
pyrites treated, 17 tons; total gold obtained, 571 oz-. 4 dwts,, or an average per 
ton of 5dwts, The company have also received the following telegram, dated 
Galle, Jan, 22, in anticipation of the mail leaving Meibourne Jan. 5, and due 
here Feb. 19 next :—Month ending Dee. 6, yield per ton, 4 dwts, 22 grs. ; fort- 
night ending Dec. 20, yield per ton 4 dwts. 16 grs.; remittance, 600/.; western 
deep level, 12 dwts, 

YORKE PENINSULA.—The directors have received advices from 
the committee at Adelaide, with reports from the Kuriila Mine to Dec. 4. The 
following are extracts from Capt. Anthony’s report; ‘* At the 15 fathom level, 
west of Deeble’s shaft, 344 fathoms have been driven on the main lode ; the lode 
is of a fair size, and not destitute of ore in any part, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity to pay. It is desirable to continue driving this level in order to ventilate 
the 25 and render available any ore in the back of the same,—The 25 fm. level, 
west of Deeble’s: The extreme hardness of the ground here has limited the 
driving of this level to 14% fathom stnce my last, but it is that further length of 
paying ground, added to the 16 fathoms reported then, and which I hope soon to 
be placed in possession of the means to turn to profitable account. Since my 
last report, dated November 6 last, the branch mentioned therein has yielded 
5 tons of good ore, but while there is still some rich ore in the back of the drive 
it is poor downwards, It is my intention to follow this branch a little further, 
as it is evidently a feeder to the main lode or a connecting vein with a parallel 
lode not yet discovered, Ihave about 20 tons of good ore ready for bagging, 
and about 6 tons more to dress.”’ 

ENGLISH AND AUSTRALIAN (Copper).—The directors have received 
advices from their manager, dated Port Adclaide, Dec. 6last. The stock of coal 
on hand was 288 tons, All theseven furnaces at Port Adelaide were in full work. 
Since last advices shipments to the extent of 1'3 tons copper had been made. 

SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN.—The directors have received advices from 
Sydney, dated Dec, 1, with reports from the Lambton Colliery to Nov, 29: The 
month of November not being quite completed, the return of sales of coal for 
that month had not been made up, but up to the 29th they amounted to 5316 tons, 
The coal trade was very slack, the supply continuing to exceed the demand, and 
a slight reduction In the price of the company’s screened coal ranglog, accord- 
ing to extent of purchases, from about 3d, to 6d. per ton had been temporarily 
made, to take effect from Dee 1 last. The price of tucir small coal was to be 
raiscd about 6d. per ton from Jan. 1. ¥ . 

ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN (Gold).—The directors have received advices, 
datcd Fryerstown, Dec, 4. Mr. Kitto writes—"* Since | last wrote you we have 
discovered what appears to be a good lode about 100 feet from the southern 
boundary of our mine (within) ata depth of 40 fect fromthe surface. Tradition 
said that some 17 years agoa Mr. O'Sullivan obtained 20 ozs. from 14 ton from 
this spot, and it appears quite likely, Jaaging from Ube appearance or the stone 
struck by us. ‘Tenders have been calied, and will be opened to-morrow, for the 
supply and erection of 15 beads of revolving stamps with amalgamating ap- 
paratus, together with the necessary buildings and connecting gear of sufficient 
strength to drive 50 heads."’ Captain Raisbeck reportsto Mr. Kitto, Nov. 4, as 
follows: “ I have the bonour to report progress in above mine since the 6th ult. 
No. 2 engine-shaft west has been sunk since above date 20 feet, and 25 feet 
secured with timber. The sinking has been through a strong run of slate, but 
ground at present in bottom is hard, close-grained sandstone. Total depth of 
shaft 181 feet. In theshaftsouth of No, 2 engine-shaft cross-cut has been driven 
east 35 feet; at 14 feet from shaft a leader (mentioned in my last report) was 
struck from 3 to 4 feet thick underlying west; the western portion of this vein 
is very rich, and will yield several ounces per ton. From 2 to3 dwts. of fine free 
gold can be obtained by sampling with a dish, as well asa number of quartz 
specimens—some very fine ores have been obtaine!, Gold cculd be seen in this 
spur for 7 feet, where it ran into sandstone, completely altering the nature of 
the stone, the quality also changing. We, however, shall be soon through this 
sandstone and into slate again. No.1 engine-shaft east, 175 feet of pumps, have 
already been placed in the sbaft, and the column will be completed Lo-morrow,”’ 

AUSTRALIAN UNITED (Gold).—Mr. Kitto, Dec, 4: The loss of the 
Royal Mail steamship Rangoon, at Galle, with the whole of the European mails 
for Australia, has of course kept us without our usual letters, Operations bave 
been recommenced at the Central Mine, where we had to drop a new lift in con- 
sequence of the Influx of sand choking the plunger. The water which rose 150 ft, 
is now within 90 feet of the bottom. On an adjoining claim good results are 
belug obtained. A dispute with Mr. Ellis as to charges for use of bis land pre- 
vents my getting the accounts settled pending the arrangement of said dispute, 
The charges of sheriffs, lawyers, bank, and other interest will, I fear, reduce the 
balance fur making the Central to 12001. or 13001. ; however, this sum will be 
awpie to lest that property. 





FOREIGN MINES. 


DON PEDRO NorTH DEL REY (Gold).—Telegram from Lisbon: 
Produce weighed to Dec, 13, 676) olts.; estimate for month, 9500 oits, 

PACIFIC.—H. Prideaux, Dec. 27: During the past week we have 
raised from the mine about 25 tons of ore, and shipped from the mine to the 
mill 5 tons 11 cwts, 60 lbs, The estimated \alue of this ore is 3 tons 1 cwt. 23 Ibs, 
= $125 per ton ; 2 tons 10 cwts, 27 Ibs. = $80 per ton. 
storm, Which has caustd delay in shipping the ore tothe mill. We have also 
had a short stoppage at the mince, owing to one of the eugines getting out of re- 
pair, and putting some new tubes into the boilers, Theore is again being ship- 
ped to the mill, and the mine is working as usual. Thereis nothing new in the 
mine to report upon, the stopes and levels continuing much tbe same. The ore 
that is being raised is of a very fair quality. We are opening out some new 
stopes below the 400 f%. level, from which we shall commence extracting ore as 
soon as possible, There Is yet at the mine a very large quantity of ore ready 
for the mill.—Also the following report, dated Jan, 2:— During the past week 
we have raised from the mine about 25 tons of ore. ‘The ledges that produced 
this ore are—Buel North Star, 12 tons ; Courtenay ledge, 7 tons; Batter’s ledge, 
6 tons. We have also sent to the Mettacom Mill from the mine 19 tons 18 ¢wts. 
86 Ihs, ~Theestimated value of this ore is 10 tons, at $100 per ton ; 9 tons lsewts, 
86 lbs., at S80 per ton; besides this there has been 14 tous of custom ore hauled 
tothe mill, The Buel North Star ledge, in the bottom of the 400 ft, level, is 
16 in. wide, and yiclding good ere. The ledge in the back of the 55 [t. level, 
weet of Lhe sump: winze, is 12 In. wide, and contains some rich ore, The stopes 
that are being worked oo tribute are without any particular alteration, The 
north cross cut, in the 550 ft. level, is progressing tavourably ; we bope to ipter- 
sect the lege in this cross-cat in about ttrree weeks from this time, 

— Telegram from the Superintendent at Lander Hill: Silver produecd past 
week, $1000. 

ECLIPSE (Gold),— Henry Tregellas, Dec. 12: Since last writing we 
have agaiu cleaned up, alter stamping (say) 160 tons from the big heap of quartz 
atthe dump; in taking this quartz we had to take the worst part first, as in 


Upping 1b over @ precipice of 100 ft, high the large and consequently the poorest 





We have had a very severe, 


correct, The yield in free gold is about $1650 ; not one shillings’ worth has been 
taken from the blankets or straxes on account of breaking the gear wheel that 
drives the pans. The mill is working to satisfaction. but cannot be supplied 
with quartz by teams. We have not averaged 20 stamps constantly running. 
Mine: Haymen’s shaft is sunk 25 ft. below the 30° ft. level; lode 6 ft. wide, of 
good milling rock. The lode in the 300 bas improved siuce last report. The 
stopes above this level have been su-pended for the present; the miners therein 
engaged are making an incline tramroad down over the mountain, the road 
around the sald mountain being entirely graded.—‘Tramroad ; This road ts 
graded to within 120) ft. of the foot of the mountain, but we have not been able 
to run cars over the last 2000 ft. on account of a high embankment; this will be 
finished in two or three days, and then we will keep the millfullysuppliied. You 
may imagine the dilficulty I have had in supp!ying the mlil, when I tell you that 
even now while I write two of the wagons are disabled by breaking their wheels, 
and I fear we shall be bothered more or less till we get rid of all teamsters alto- 
gether.—General Remarks: The smelting furuace ls nearly completed, and the 
roasting furnace progressing. The chimney stack was not worked on after my 
writing you last till to-day. Our water supply is ample. I hope my next will 
be more satisfactory with regard to the yield of gold. 

BIRDSBYE CREEK (Gold).—J, A. Stone, Dec. 26: We have had 
a very heavy storm, and I have been on the ditch myself with a good many men, 
and by so doing have prevented the ditch from breaking. Being new it ismuch 
more liable to break. Nearly all the ditches in this vicinity have beer broken 
by thestorm. If I had not run very little water, and kept.a sufficient num- 
ber of men employed during the storm the ditch would have been greatly da- 
maged. There will be no lack of water before uext summer, Iam running 
Uncle Sam, Neece and West, and Brown's Hill; Just got them started, and ex. 
pect to make some good runs. Last week thc progress in Neece and West tunnel 
was better; it was driven 9 ft. The work ts gradually getting better. : 

UTAH (Silver).—The directors have received advices from theie 
resident secretary, P. A. Eagle, upto Jan. 3. At that date they were anxiously 
exprcting the advent of the new manager. Mr. Murphy (who has since taken 
possession). Mr. Eagle writes—‘* Under able management, and with sufficient 
working capital to effectually open up the mines, [ am hopeful that the new 
year will witness an improvement In your property ; and as you think of making 
a change in the management perhaps you could not do better than employ Mr, 
Murphy, who has the reputation of being a good smelter. We have plenty of 
cord wood, iron ore, and rock, and the furnaces are both completed ready for 
ranuing, All we require is coal, as the large furnace will consume, wecalculate, 
about 1000 bushels per day. Coal is ccming in slowly, so that we Cannot re- 
commence just at present, Above 450 tons of ore are in hand, a portion of which 
has been roasted. The last asvay, a week ago, from the ‘* Red Warrior” gave 
silver $25, and lead 50 percent. We shall get coal agair as soon as the roads 
are passable, and I have made arrangements to haul it from V andy to the works 
as svon as it reaches that place. We have two men mining at Canoblas, and tle 
iron mine is said to be looking first-rate. We have almost suspended working 
the mines here until Mr. Murpby arrives. A short time since Capt. Rawlings 
let a contract for a further extension of the main turinel ; this is now extended 
about 470 ft., and I am pleased to say that the ground is improving in Its cha- 
racter, and that there are some promising indications of ore. ‘The costs for 
December are enclosed herewith. : . 

PINTO (Silver).—Capt. Plater, Dec, 22: The company’s mines are 
lookiug better than when I took charge or at any time since ; not that any large 
quaztity of ore has been developed in any particular place, but the general ap- 
pearance acd character of the ore improves as we get deeper, both in quality and 
purity, being free to a greater extent of lead and rebellious wetals, which make 
treating it somewhat difficult. The tunnel is now in 510 feet, and the face very 
hard, which indication at this point I regard as most favourable, 

— Telegram received (Jan. 24) from the superintendent ; ‘‘ I have shipped up 
to date silver bars valued at about 200.1. More follows.” 

NERBUDDA COAL AND IRON COMPANY.—Branch Line : Under date 
Dee. 20 the agent writes— We are working hard to get an engine through to 
Mopan! by Jan. 1—a distance of about 11 miles. By telegram the directors are 
informed that the branch line was opened on Jan. 1. ; 

KANSAS.—The directors have received the following report :—Ia 
the main shaft the ground sunk through during the pagt fortnight (7 ft.) bas 
turned out exceedingly well; lode now 2% ft, wide, producing good smeliing 
ore—a splendid looking lode. At the 140 ft, level, west of main shaft, we have 
turved attention to the north part; if it proves as good as it promises we shall 
sink for 200 ft., when ground can be opened out to advantage. [am pleased to 
iuform you the bottom of the mine (the part we looked for permanency) is every- 
thing that can be desired, and should the lode continue to hold down as good 
as at present, and a level driven at the 20) ft., asplendid mine will be laid open, 
Gold sold for December, $7.94 72 ¢.; cost for December, $1672 33c¢.: profit, 
$2422 39 c. 

IMPERIAL OTTOMAN.—J. B. Champion, Jan. 9: I am pleased to 
say No. 3 lode continues to produce a fair quantity of lead. We are driving the 
level 9 ft. wide, which is composed of lead, blende, spots of copper, aud hard 
elvan, and will! yleld from 1% to 2 tons of lead ore per cubic fathom. In driv- 
ing south on the same lode we find stones and branches of Icad in the gossan, 
also boulders of limestone, which materially disorder tbe lode, and retard the 
driving; but in continuing this end I anticipate more settled ground, when a 
more favourable change may be expected, We have driven the bottom cross- 
cut 12% fms, from the engine-shaft; 7 fms, from the shaft we intersected what 
we considered from the kindly appearance a lode from 3 to 4 ft. wide, producing 
lead throughout; but in opening out north and south it beeame small aud an- 
productive. In extending the cross-cut 5 fms. farther we cut a brauch of gossan 
producing fine lead, very similar to the lode at No. 1 level. I bave put themen 
to drive on this brauch north and south, being of opinion we shall soon meet 
with some important change. The stratum is of an elvan formation, inter: 
mixed with gossan and quartz, and highly mineralised, There is nothing par- 
ticular to remark on Champion lode; we are obliged to suspend the working 
for the present, in consequenc® of too much water, caused by the heavy fall of 
snow and tain, Our dressing department is in full working order dressing ore. 
We have 20 tons of lead at Touzla, waiting for an opportunity to shipit, and in 
20 days I will send another p»rcel of 10 tons. The roads are in a very dilapl- 
dated state, causing great difficulties to get the ore to port; but 1 trust to keep 
the carriers tnlly employed with lead and blende, I beg to send an additional 
tracing, showiug what work bas been done since my last, which I hope wiil be 
satisfactory. A . 

LINARES.—Jau. 17: Pozo Ancho: The lode is small and poor in 
the 85, west of Cro-by’s shaft. The ground is very hard, and the lode unpro 
ductive in the 75, west of Crosby’s shaft. In the 75, west of San Francisco 3 
shaft, the lode is of a kindly appearance, consisting of cirbonate of lime and 
lead cre, yielding of the latter 1 ton per fathom. The lode in the 75, east of San 
Francisco shaft, is small, composcd chiefly of quartz, with a Ittle lead ore, 
worth % ton per fathom. Ip the 65, west of San Francisco shaft, the lode Is 
disarrauged and poor. The lode in the £5, west of San Francisco shaft, is = 
firm and compact, and looking kindly, yielding % ton of ore per fathom. T se 
lode 1s small and poor In the 45, east of San Francisco shaft.— Los Quinientos: 
The 65, east of Taylor’s engine-shaft, is still unproductive, The 65, —s 
Taylor’s engine-shaft, 1s without’ change to notice since last report. The & 
west of Taylor’s engine-shaft, is opening up a good run of tribute ground, wot : 
1% ton per fathom. The lode in the 55, east of Taylor’s engine shaft, Is a 
yielding occasional stones of lead ore. Iu the 45, east of Addis’s shaft, a 
is larze and strong, producing fine lumps of lead, worth 4% ton per fathom. 
the 32, east of Henty’s shaft, the lode ts compact and solid, and looking a 
producing 5 tonsof ore perfathom. The 32, west of San Carlos shaft, bas a : 
off a little in value since last reported, now ylelding 4% ton per fathom. 1 7 
lode in the 45, west of San Carios shaft, has very much improved, yleld Na 
144 ton per fathom. Inthe 55, west of San Carlos shaft, the lode is ye gety 
well defined, consisting of carbonate of lime and lead ore. In the 58, eas 3 
San Carlos shaft, there is a strong, powerful lode, composed chiefly of ka 
and lead ore, yielding of the latter 1 ton per fathom, Upto W ednesday ia 
the 45, east of San Carlos shaft, looked well, when to our surprise and — 
pointment it struck into old works. The lode in the 82, east of San Caries ee 
is disarranged, and is Low unproductive.—Shafts and Winzes: Salvete 
winze, below the 32, ylelds a little lead, but not enough to value. In tive 
winze, below the 32, the ground is hard for sinking, and the lode un produc ;. of 
Garcia’s winze, below the 45, is a new winze commenced below the 45, wes 
Taylor's evgine-shaft, and in advance of the 55 fm. level end. tenty’s 

ForTuNA.—Jan. 17: Canada Incosa: In the 110, west of I — 
shaft, the lode fell off a little last week, but has again improved, and yn in 
ries a good deal of friable quartz, worth 2 tons of ore per fathom. The lo cone 
the 100, west of Henty’s shaft, has improved in size and value, yielding 24 i 
of ore per fathom. The lode tn the 80, south of Henty’s shaft, is of no va tor 
the 69, east of San Pedro’s shaft, the men are stoping the bottom, er jode is 
to resuming the driving of the end. In the 90, east of Addis’s shaft, ty bottom 
split Into small and unproductive branches, Thereisa good lode in — the 80. 
of the 80, west of Lowndes’ shaft, worth | ton per fathom. The lode ne . The 
east of Caro’s shaft, is disarranged and unproductive.—Sbafts and Ww ea bn 
men are getting on at aslow rate with Judu’s shaft, below the 90. ‘The .. xhatty 
litt will soon be completed at Lowndes’ shaft, below the 8), Ip mervene sand 18 
below the 70, the lode has greatly diminished in value since last id aati west 
now producing 14 ton of ore per fathom.—Los Salidos : The lode in the the bole 
of Buenos Aimigos engine-shafe, is firm and solid in the upper half, —— nore 
tom is poor, producing Lton of ore perfathom. There has teen a great ye 
ment in the 100, west of San Carlos shaft, since last report, but it Is > eee Cate 
again, producing \% ton of ore per fathom, The lode in the 90, west o in the 15, 
los shaft, is small, and quite unproductive. There is no improveme rt ge aD 
west of Sen Carlos shaft. The 110, east of San Ca:los shaft, is still a ar elding 
promising lode, but not so productive as it was a short time alnce, aud ooking 
1% ton of ore per fathom. ‘The lode in the 110, east of Morris’s shalt, © 0 4 
better than we have seen It for a very long time past, producivg 2 onal and 
per fathom. The lode in the 100, east of San Pablos shaft, is very cothatle Io 
solid, and opening a splendid run of ore ground, worth 3 tons Pr aly of quarts 
the 90, east of San Miguel's shaft, the lode Is large, consisting ebic y = per ite 
carbonate of lime, granite, and lead ore, ylelding of the latter 2° cont Forth 
In the 25, west of Palgrave’s shaft, a stope is being carried ou —_- m, The 
to make good the bottom of the level, yielding 14% ton of ore per fat ocontalll 
lode in the 35, west of Palgrave’s shaft, is split into several branches, futbol 
ing a little lead, and letting out much water, producing \% ton of ere P jesome fof 
In the 35, east of Palgrave’s shaft, the ground is hard, wet, and — are 8 
driving, yielding 4% ton of ore per fathom.—Siafts and Winzes : oe ling § 
stones of ore in the western end of Jordan's winze, below the 100, ne ‘e100, iste Ff 
of ore per fathom, The lode at present in Agurtin’s wibze, below ; path below the 
small, yielding 44 ton of ore per fathom. The lode in Medina’s bs antl The 
25, is split into several small branches, producing 4 ton of ore per se es are 
tribute department yielded very well in the past month, aud ne ae carried 
without any alteration worthy of notice, The surface works are king couls 
on very regularly, and the machinery in both mines is in goud wo 5 
tion, We estimate the ralsings for January at 400 tous. st of San 

ALAMILLOS.—Jdan, 17: The lode in the 60 fm. leve , _ mppere 
Rafacl’s shaft, is small, and does not contain suificient lead to pons oe jode in 'h? 
no change to speak of in thd 50, east of La Magdalena shaft. a an of TH 
75, castoft Taylor's engine-shaft, is quite unproductive, lu ones re ton per fits 
lor’s engine-sbaft, the lode yields some good stones of ore, worth ae and of 
In the $5, west of Taylor's engloe-shaft, the ‘o.te is large ee ede spe 
promising appearance, yielding 14 ton of ore per fathom, rhe ty 








~oductive: 
weet of San Adriano cross-cu', ts somewhat larger, aS a — ms pot ne 
the 50, west of San Yago shaft, the lode produces occas onal ste a ala 
jode in the 40, east of Ban Victor shaft, has improved both in size aD 
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he foot of the heap, and our next clean up will prove my assertion to b® 
and is of a very kindly appearance, ylelding 1 ton of ore per fathom. The driv~ 
ing of the 50, east Of San Victor shaft, was commenced a few days back ; the 
Jode is small and compact. The lode in the 40, west of San Victor cross-cut, 
pas fallen off in value within the past few days, and hardly contains enough 
lead to value. The 50 cross-cut, south of San Victor shaft, is much the same 
as when last reported on. Inthe 20, east of Addis’s shaft, the men are still cut- 
ting in north to prove the other part of the lode. The lodein the 4° fathom 
level, east of Crosby’s shaft, is well defined, and letting out water freely, 
yielding 14 ton of ore per fathom, The lode in the 59 fathom level, east of 
Crosby’s shaft, maintains its size, but has fallen off in value, producing % ton 
of ore per fathom. The 40, west of Crosby’s cross-cut, continues much the same 
as for some time past, opening oat good tribute ground, worth 1% ton of ore per 
fathom. The lode in the 50, east of Crosby’s cross-cut, has been very productive for 
the past fortnight, but is not so good at present, yielding 1% ton of ore per fm. 
The 50, west of Crosby’s cross-cut, is opening outa long length of very good tri- 
pute ground, it being rather cary for driving, ylelding 2 tons of ore per fathom, 
_—Winzes: Rica’s winze, below the 30, is going down through a splendid course 
of ore, worth 4 tons per fm. Felipe’s winze, below the 30, having reached the 
required depth for a 40, the men are put to drive to meet the level coming up 
from San Victor, producing 144 tonofore perfm. The lode is compact and very 
reguiar in Sebastian’s winze, below the 40, yielding 1 ton cf ore per fathom. 
Lazaro’s winze, below the 40,{is being sunk about 10 !ms. to the west of Crosby's 
cross-cut, yielding 2 tons of ore per fathom, : . 
RuINE.—Jan. 22: Schmelzer: We are making steady progress in 
driving the cross-cut at the 27, uorth of Henty’s shaft. The ground continues 
hard aud unfavourable for driving. No indication of the Schmelzer north lode, 
which should be very near, 1s yet to be seen. Thecross-cut to the Toni lode, 
near Henty’s sbaft, has passed through the lod e, and is being driven a little be- 
ond it, to see if any further portion exists on the hanging-wall previous to driv- 
ing on the lode. The lode isof the same character asin the shaft, which is only 
gor 3 fms. from the point ef intersection. We hope to commence proving the 
Jode in a south-westerly direction in a few days. 


[For remainder of Foreign Mines sce to-day’s Journal.) 





THE ECLIPSE GOLD MINING COMPANY. 


Superintendent Tregellas, of the Eclipse Company, ts just beginning to get the 
new mill and things connected with the mine, generally, in working order, In 
his endeavours to accomplish this end, and obtain results sufficiently tangible 
and satisfactory te mect the expectations of anxious stockholders, Captala Tre- 
gellas has had many embarrassing obstacles to contend against. His obvious 
rogress and success in the face of these difficulties can be no less encouraging 
avd gratifying to the company he represeuts than to himself, 

Tk MINE.—The saving Clause, perhaps, against all the discouragements, con- 
gists in the fact that the mine itself has ever presented the most encouraging 
arpect. For months past ao immense body of ore, gold, and argentiferous galena 
has been uncovered in amount without further developments to insure an abun- 
dant supply for an indefinite number of years. No doubts have been, or need 
be, entertained on this point, nor of its value. The only question was as to the 
method and appliances to be usea in saving the gold. In moderately pure gold 
ores, carrying little or no base metal, this iscomparatively asimple matter, but 
in the ore from this mine there is a heavy percentage of base minerals, render- 
ing its successful reduction a matter of scientific manipulation. We are told, 
aud do not doubt the statement, that the whole of this ore together has an assay 
yalue of not less than $25 perton, Of sme being put through the batterles we 
observed during a recent visit considerable quantities that would certainly 
range into the hundreds, though much the larger portion was of low grade, and 

acme, again, presenting to the eye no indication of value whatever. Ever) thing 
contained in the 7-ft, ledge goes to the stamps unassorted, 

The tramroaG is now completed to a point within 2000 ft. of the lower dump. 
A large force, mostly Piutes, are engaged on the tramroad, and in a few days 
will bave it finished, so that the teams now employed in carrying the ore from 
the dump to the cars can be dispensed with, thereby effecting a saving of $1°75 
ou the transportation of each ton of ore, besides the extra handling. Measures 
are in course of execution to procure a light locomotive for use on the tramroad, 
which was constructed with that object in view, There isno question but what 
the substitution of a locomotive in lieu of the horses now used as a motive- 
power for the cars will be not only mcre economical in the first instance, but a 
great deal more effective generally. When this is done, and some improvements 
effected about the dump, the whole cost of mining, transportation, and reduc- 
tion need uot exceed $5 perton, Fourteen cars and four borses are now engaged 
in transporting the ore at the rate of about 28 tons per day. This amount does 
not (qual the capacity of the mill, so that it will have to be shut down occa- 
sionally for want of ore. 

Thirty stamps of the usual style are set up and running, and twenty more 
goon to be in place, The mill is under the charge of Mr. Jon Morris, assayer 
and amalgamator, Who seems to be well qualified for the responsible duties of 
his position, Much depends on bis knowledge and judgment in the use of che- 
micals and the extensive appliances necessary for the amalgamation of gold ac- 
compabied by so much base metal, As be has already accomplished results that 
assures a most flattering success for the whole enterprise, we conclude he is the 
right man in the right place. 

The appiances for saving the gold have been previously described in our de- 
scription of the old mill, but as some important additions are to be made to the 
apparatus, we shall take a brief view of the present and intended process to- 
gether. The pulp first passes through a No. 70 wire-screen, then over copper 
plates into a vibrating table divided into four compartments, each of which 
contains about a tank of quicksilver, Were there no chemical reasons to pre- 
veut, every particle of gold would be amalgamated before going further, but as 
it is much of it passes on to the blanket sluice or ‘‘ strakes,”” which come next in 

order, and at present ends the process of amalgamating. As soon as possible, 
however, Capt. Tregellas intends to add other machinery, the first being what 
is ticbnically called a 

BUDDLE.—Tbis is a machine extensively used'in tin mining in England and in 
the gold mines of this State, particularly in Grass Valley. The object of its 
use is simply to reduce the tallings for the usual pan grinding to a minimum 
quantity—say, to 5 percent. of the whole, This is done by concentration, ef- 
fected by the specific gravity of the gold contained in the tallings, somewhat as 
the gold is saved-by sluice boxes in placer mining. The buddle is a shallow pan, 
18 ft. in diameter, with a wooden bottom, In the ¢entre of this bottom, and 
cutting through it, is a cast-iron drum, standing on end, and about 30 inches in 
height and diameter. The bottom planks, where they join the drum, are 14 tn. 
lower than at their outer ends, thus making asort of a widefunnel. Verti- 
cally turcugh the centre of the drum is a shaft, from which a number of arms 
or iron troughs radiate, reaching to the rim of the buddle. The pulp is received 
at the centre, and, passing along these arms, which are slowly moving around, 
is deposited on the outer and high end of the bottom planks, where the heavier 
portion is retained by its own gravity, while the lighter and least valuable part 
is by the action of water moved towards the drum in the centre, against the 
tides of which all of any special value lodges, and the lighter particles pass over 
the edge of the drum and down through into a reservoir below, where they are 
deposited for future consideration. ‘the drum can be raised and depressed bj 
Machinery, At the beginning of the process its upper edge is but an inch ortwo 

above the lowest part of the floor, and is designed to retain the same relativ 
Position to the surface of the inflowing pulp until the latter fillsthe buddle. Tie 
whole operation is automatically effected by machinery capable of the nices 
adjustment, the whole arrangement needing but little attention, The buddle, 
priewine’ will contain 50 tons, which has yet to be subjected to the final pan 

k ILLOW-LINED MILL RACE.—In addition to many other contemplated im- 
Lexan, the long mill race is to be liued with growing willows to protect its 
be a thereby increase its capacity. This sensible improvement will add 

late Para, feature apprecianle to the eye accustomed to gaze upon the deso- 

Steam ae thr ugh which the race has been constructed. 

then as so isting works will during next week be put in place at the mine, and 

no troubi + . the dump and tramroad connections arecompleted there will be 
Fifty at clivering ore enough to keep 100 stamps constantly in motion. 

for delivering one! stamps will be put in the mill as soon as the arrangements 

hea sarpla a sufficient quantity of ore are completed. The wheel now in usc 

fo all, ed te r amply sufficient to drive the additional 50 stamps, or 10 

mine, for the emer spe or Aa rich smelting ores are extracted from tLe 

As , bic 
When neng-fornace is in course of erection, and will soon be in running order, 
and most com oe works of the Eclipse Mining Company will be the largest 
kuowledge enaa, : necessary adjuucts of any in the county, and, so far as our 
pany as a legitime’ nthe State. The work has been undertaken by this com- 
money extracted ; € enterprise, the profits being wholly contingent upon the 
operation, nor js a the mine itself; in other words, .it is not a stock-jobbing 

a magnificent euteen property for sale, For these reasons we heartily wish it 

The adwinistratior a and confidently believe that it is and will continue to be, 

Tregellas has the et of the company’s affairs is in good hands. Superintendent 

and the jadgment so and experience to fit him for his responsible duties, 

Inyo Couuty, Californiay Dae 3e° execute them, and he does it.—Independent 














Uran— r 
*.. can ee Salt Lake Herald, of Dec. 20, says:— We had a plea- 
Bilver Mining Con from Mr. Philip A, Eag'e, resident secretary of the Utab 
informs us that tl ee » Whose works are located in Bingham canon. Mr. Eagle 
taking out latee enema are at present successfully working their mine, 
Of charcoal, this 4 a _— of ore, but the smelting- works are idle through !ack 
the present storm oe clency which will doubtless be soon supplied, although 
* om s. rmy weather may seriously interfere with coal burning.” 
Smeets _ D—The Salt Lake Herald of Dec. 31 states that, from 
of London, locat ty tm Camp Floyd, we leara that the Camp Floyd Company 
are represented he ra Camp Floyd district of Captain E. H. Shaw, and wh: 
ing their purebs — Jy tbat gentleman, are making good progress in develop 
different polt hg i P large force of men are engaged opeulpg the miue at four 
Completed a ditet fe which show good miiling ore. The c mpany have just 
to the works Raed the rece ption of pipes to convey water !r.m their spriug 
ewiston for the tratrein. 22, miles. They have erected a fine office in 
city. The machi 4bsaction of their business, which would reflect credit on any 
Ban Franetseo mee hen the mill and the water-pipe is being manfactured in 
Buperintend te ant Captain Shaw intends to leave for that city this week, t 
rience in mini: g oe a nag Captain E. B. Wilder, a gentleman of large expe- 
Works as superinten — and a first-class mining engineer, has charge of thes« 
Sparrow Hawk Ming vy, capt; Shaw 1s shipping forty sacks of ore from the 
came from the n +4 (which belongs to the Camp Floyd Co.) to Europe as it 
came in last night cee the same may be thoroughly tested there. The ore 
SUPPLYING F a ‘si€tt's stage, aud is now at Wells, Fargo’s office, 
DANES. of chan TO FURNACES.—The invention of Mr. SAMUEL 
quiring a bigh semper, ; 8., relatcs to supplying c»al to a furnace or grate re- 
ree heen ¥y means of one or more revolving augers, in sueb 
in the ordi *mbusticn of coal so fed Is far more perfect than wh«n 
is Cconomised. & nary Way, and by this more perfect combustion, heat 
the furnace. ang win’ slack or five coal, as well as coarser c al may be fed to 
Coal may be kept up Soak good results. Third, a continuous supply of 
thegrate, In 2. th, much labour is saved in putt ng the cnt fito 


these respecis the sai 
Of Arlog furnaces and fireplaces uow ln wees ne ereaUy *UrericE to the methods 





J. WOOD ASTON AND CO, STOURBRIDGE 


(LATE WOOD BROTHERS), 
(WORKS AND OFFICES ADJOINING CRADLEY STATION), 


Manufacturers of 


CRANE, INCLINE, AND PIT CHAINS, 


Also CHAIN CABLES, ANCHORS, and RIGGING CHAINS, IRON and STEEL SHOVELS, SPADES and 
FORKS, ANVILS, VICES, SCYTHES, HAY and CHAFF KNIVES, PICKS, HAMMERS, NAILS, 
RAILWAY and MINING 'rOOLS, FRYING PANS, BOWLS, LADLES, &c., &c. 

Crab Winches, Pulley and Snatch Blocks, Screw and Lifting Jacks, Ship Knees, Forgings, and Use Iron of all descriptions, 

STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS AND CLAY. 





PRIZE MEDALS—PARIS, 1867; HAVRE, 1868; HIGHLAND SOCIETY, 1870. 


B, & §, MASSEY, OPENSHAW CANAL TRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 
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78 At 
Be | aes 
‘ E3 ; 
Special Hammer for General Hammer for Wheel-making, Hammer for General 
Steam Stamp. Smith Work, &c. Copper Work, &c. Smith Work, &c. Forgings. 


ATENTEES AND MAKERS OF DOUBLE AND SINGLE-ACTING STEAM HAMMERS of all sizes, from 17 Ibs. to 

20 tons, with Self-acting or Hand Motions, In either case giving a_perfectly DEAD-BLOW, while the former may be worked by band when destred. 

Large Hammers, with Improved Framing, in Cast or Wrought Iron. Small Hammers working up to 500 blows per minute, in some cases being 
worked by the foot of the smith, and not requiriug any separate driver, 

SPECIAL STEAM STAMPS, of great importance for Smith Work, Bolt-making, Punching, Bending, &c. 

F s for Engincers, Machinists, Shipbuilders, Steel Tilters, Millwrights, Coppersmiths, Railway Carriage and Wagon Butlders, Colllery Proprietors, 
Shin Sanithe, Bolt Makers. Cutlers, File + damn Spindle and Flyer Makers, Spade Makers, Locomotive and other Wheel Makers, &c. ; also for use in Repair- 
ing Smithtes of Mills aud Works of all kinds, for Straightening Bars, Bending Cranks, Breaking Pig-iron, &c. 

STEAM HAMMERS AND STEAM STAMPS MAY ALWAYS BE SEEN AT WORK. 
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THE DON ECONOMIC LUBRICATING OI 
IS 40 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN THE ORDINARY KINDS. 


Mr. ALFRED HEWLETT, of the Wigan Coal and Iron Company, says :—‘I have used it for two 
years, and find it to answer exceedingly well for lubricating purposes.” 





Mr. NASMYTH, the Inventor of the Steam-Hammer, says :— I am highly pleased with it as a most 
effective and durable lubricant, having remarkable properties in the way of setting free bearings which 
had got set fast.” 

In face of these and hundreds of other letters to the same effect, it is a MERE WASTE OF MONEY to use 
the dearer kinds for the engines and machinery of collieries and mines, numbers of which are now using 
the Don Oil instead. 

Any company desirous of trying it before adopting it may do so at our risk and expense, 

Circulars containing particulars sent on application, 

PRICE—By the Ton of 253 Gallons, 23, 6d. a gallon; by the Cask of 40 Gallons, 2s, 9d, 


AGENTS WANTED AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN BRO THER S, 


MANAGERS, 


DON OIL COMPANY, 2, BLOMFIELD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 














CHAS. PRICE AND (0.’S RANGOON ENGINE OIL, 


AS SUPPLIED TO ILM. DOCKYARDS AND FLEET. 


THIS OIL is suitable to every kind of Machinery. Asa lubricant it is equal to the best Sperm or 
Lard Oil, while it possesses the great advantage of being entirely free from any principle which wil 
corrode the metal bearings. 

For particular kinds of Machinery, the Oil may be specially prepared of a consistency and character 
adapted to the nature of the work to be done. 

“Chemical Laboratory, 7, Printing House-square, Blackfriars, April, 1869, 

“T herewith certify that the Rangoon Engine Oil, manufactured by Messrs. Chas. Price and Co., is 
free from any material which can produce corrosion of the metal work of machinery, It is indeed 
ca!culated to protect metallic surfaces from oxidation, 

“The lubricating power of this oil is equal to Sperm or Lard Cil., 

“T. W. KEATES, F.C.S., &c, &o | 

Every parcel of the Oil sent from the work bears the Trade Mark of the Firm, 

LONDON: CASTLE BAYNARD, UPPER THAMES STREET. 


WORKS: MILLWALL, POPLAR ; and ERITH, KENT 
PATENT 


SELF-LUBRICATIVE STEAM & HYDRAULIC ENGINE PACKING. 


= ee This Packing is invaluable to all Users of Steam-Power; it supersedes anything of the kind ever invented; it 
pe —— ey [=a is now in use in all the Chief Railways and First Firms in this Country and Abroad, and is 
THE ONLY PACKING THAT WORKS WITHUUT OIL OR GREASE, 
Does not char, is pliable, keeps the rods 
COOL, BRIGHT, AND CLEAN, 
And lasts longer than any other, thereby 
SAVING FULLY 200 PER CENT. 
To the User, in oll, labour, and material. 
Can be had only from the Agents throughout the country, appointed by 
THE SOLE LICENSEES, 


[FOR THE LUBRICATIVE PACKING COMPANY], 


HENRY HOUSE AND CO., 
CATHERINE STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 









































BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MOST 





BOILER EXPLOSIONS AVOIDED BY USING PAYNE’S ANTI-CORROSIVE FLUID. 


It is highly recommended by Engineers to Proprietors of Steam Boilers (Marine or Stationary) for PREVENTION and REMOVAL 
of INCRUSTATION. The price is 6s. per gallon, One gill per horse power per week will remove any incrustation from old boilers, 
and keep new perfect, | CERTIFICATE. ] 

“19, Staunton-terrace, Blue Anchor-road, S.E., March 12, . 869. 

“DEAR SIR,—I have minutely examined your Anti-Corrosive Preparation, and can state with confidence that in no way is it ine 


jurious to iron or brass, It is inodorous and perfectly harmless, even when swallowed. T, R. L, HOOPER, M.B.O.S.L, 


“ Mr, Payne,” 





ORDERS ADDRESSED TO 


PAYNE AND C0., 
_ 83, CHERRY GARDEN STREET, BERMONDSEY, LONDON, SE. 























































































































SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. ‘Jan. 27, 1879, 


HURD, ENGINEER, | 
ei MILLWRIGHT, MACHINIST, 


eee 


Sy» _ BRASS AND IRON FOUNDER, 
= ALBION FOUNDRY,, 


MANUFACTURER Svelt Meee ee ee 
Of PATENT MINING and WAKEFIELD. Teta Rape Gam ot Heath” Cri 
EXCAVATING a. HYDRAULIC and AIR- 
MACHINERY. 2geletvw sag Ss ee Stems, COMPRESSING 
PIRTIOS PATENT 2 QC Ga lem otis | ca = MACHINERY. Heavy, Light 
CANNEL _ Ste = sy | a |e and Ornamental CASTINGS, 
Oe We | A Le and Patent 
DRESSER. “Lea ee - WORSTED MACHINERY. 








Patent Air-Compressing Engine, 


aes 


_ ottate 
can ae 





—- ==" ~ == 


Patent Self-propelling =o sector: 
Conal-Cutter. Patent Power Pillar-and-Stall Work 


Patent Power, or Hand Straight Work Coal-Cutting Machine, 


Coal-Cutting Machine. 


Also, FIRTH’S PATENT ECONOMIC PERMANENT RAILWAY, without the aid of.Pins, Bolts, or Wedges, 
that can be laid by an ordinary labourer with rapidity. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR ; and Estimates given for Air-Compressing Machinery and Coal-Cutting Machinery on application 














PEPPER MILL BRASS FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
DARLINGTON STREET, WIGAN, 
COLLIERY FURNISHERS, 


BRASS FOUNDERS, COPPERSMITHS, & GAS METER MANUFACTURER}, 


The PEPPER MILL BRASS FOUNDRY COMPANY beg respectfully 
to invite attention to their IMPROVED SELF-REGISTERING COL- ‘ 
LIERY WINDING INDICATOR, which, in addition to its ordinary use 
of indicating the position of the load in the shaft, registers the number of 
windings, thus enabling the manager at a glance, and at any moment, to 
check the return of the banksman or tallyman, by reading off from the 
dial the number of windings for any stated time. 

This Indicator is especially adapted for Water Winding or Pumping. Its 
indications cannot possibly be tampered with, and unerringly show the 
number of windings or strokes for any stated period, so that it will at once 


SEPPER Mity — whether or not the person in charge has been fully discharging bis eine aioe 


ee eae wid ¢*6) These Winding Indicators are supplied either with or with- J 
out the Self-registration Dial. 


WIGAN 
The Pepper Mill Brass Foundry Company will be glad to furnish, on ap- yO 
plication, sets of drawings illustrative of the simplest and cheapest mode ! 
SS 



































of attaching their indicators to engines of various constructions, eigher 
vertical or horizontal, 


HARDING § FLEXIBLE ROOFING, 


The Best and Cheapest Covering for Houses, Sheds, Summer-houses, Verandahs, Farm and other 
Buildings, &c. 

Suitable for all climates, and adopted by the English and Foreign Governments, Railway Companies, Metropolitan Board of 
Works, &c. Used at the Woolwich Arsenal, Chatham, Haulbowline, Malta, Deptford, and other Dockyards. Awarded the FIRST 
PRIZE my tog = MEDAL, International Exhibition, 1869, for its cheapness and superiority to Asphalte Roofing Felt, although the 
price was then 50 per cent. higher than at present, and is proved to be a much more durable, efficient, and weather-tig kt roofing than a. pertectiyel# 
Corrugated Iron, at one-third the cost, and can be most easily fixed by any unpractised person. me 4 srercnd taparenaule teeters @ han, therefore. all the qualitig 

ONE PENNY P UA E F essential for pump buckets, and is the most durable material of which 
ER SQ R OOoT. be made. It may be had of all dealers in leather, and of 


I. AND T. HEPBURN AND SONS, ox 7m 





ENO ELEVATION 
One mode of attaching Indicator to horizantal eneine. 








Or 23s. per roll of 25 yards long, by 44 inches wide, - ND HO 

Eaeh roll containing 276 square feet. Made any width and length to order, and especially manufactured for the Tropics. “Dressing TANNERS AND CURRIERS, LEATHER MILLBAND A : 

2s, Gd. per gallon ; zinc nails, 5d. per Ib. ; 14 gallons dressing and 3} Ibs. zinc nails required for each roll of roofing. MANUFACTURERS, . 
Directions for fitting sent with every roll, Delivered free on rail or boat in London. Samples on application. LONG LANE, SOUTHWARE, LONDON, 


Report. on the merits of HARDING'S FLEXIBLE ROOFING after its exclusive adoption at the Woolwich Arsenal, Chatham, Prize Medals, 1851, 1855, 1862, for purrc# i 
Haulbowline, Deptford, and Malta Dockyards for the last six years :— “MILL BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY 7 
No. 296. “* Admiralty, Spring-garden-terrace, S.W., April 4, 1871. aaneied ; 
“ §1R,—Ia reply to your letter of the 20th ultimo, asking for a report on the merits of your Flexible Roofing, I have to inform you that where it has been HE IRON AND COAL TRADES’ BE us 
used it has so far satisfactorily answered the purposes for which it was required. I am, Sir, your obedient servant. ROYAL EXCHANGE, MIDDLESBOROUGH. ‘i 
ANDREW CLARKE, The IRON AND COAL TRADES’ REVIEW is extensively circuls in all 


«* Mr. James Harding, 20, Nicholas-lane, Cannon-street, E.C.’’ Lieut.-Col. Rl. Eng., Director of Architeetural and Engineering Works, Admiralty. {ren Producers, Manufacturers, and Consumers, Coalowner®, &C.» 
4 , . A rand; | and coat districts. It is, therefore, one of the leading organs for stag) 


JAMES HARDING, SOLE MANUFACTURER, 20, NICHOLAS LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. every description of Iron Manufactures, Machinery, Rew Invent ; 
: Depéts—Paris : 12, Boulevard Poissonniére. Hamburg: 57, Rédingsmarkt. matiers relating to the Iron, Coal, Hardware, Engineering, 4 
Agents—Dresden : Hugo Schubert and Co. Amsterdam: Perry and Co. Liverpool: Messrs. Archibald Wallace and Co., Royal 'D general. the Review :—Middlesborough-on-Tees (Royal Bxchans®); 


Insurance-buildings, North John-street, Birmingham: Messrs. Taylor and Cook, 25, Union-street. 11 and 12, Red Lion-court, Flcet-street’ ; Newcastle-on Type (om be 
= . ; ae . ; mide 








“London: Printed by RICHARD MIDDLETON, and publishéd by Huey ExULism (the proprieyos), ab ole omic ET 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





EK MINING JOURNAL, 


hailway and Gommercial Gazette. 


FORMING A COMPLETE RECORD OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF ALL PUBLIC COMPANIES. 











EXTRACTS FROM DICKER’S “AUSTRALIAN & LONDON GAZETTE.” 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1872. 


GOLD AND THE GOLD-FIELDS. 
wens (seen 

ALTHOUGH the past month has been somewhat 

barren of special or startling incidents in connection 


with the gold-mining industry of the colony, and } 


the time has been a dull one for those \ho are 
simply speculators in mining shares, the general 
result of the working operations of practical miners 
over the whole colony has been exceedingly satis- 
factory. There are no means in the colony by 
which the exact amount of gold obtained in it from 
week to week can be ascertained, and though the 
mining registrars and surveyors of the Government 
endeavour by seeking information from gold buyers, 
mining companies, and others, to form an estimate 
of the yields in each of their districts, their returns 
are necessarily very incomplete, as they cannot 
possibly obtain accounts from many of the sub- 
divisions of their districts, or rely with certainty on 
such yields as may be givento them. The Custom- 
house returns of the amount of Victorian gold 
exported, which are published weekly, however, 
furnish a very close approximation of the yield of 
gold in the colony as a whole, and during the whole 
course of this year they have shown a gradual and 
at the same time very important increase in the 
quantity of gold exported, as compared with cor- 
responding portions of the previous year. There is 
how no export duty on gold, and as it is an article 
Which it would not pay any one to retain with the 
view of making a larger profit upon, there is no 
doubt that it is sold at the earliest opportunity by 
those who obtain it, and afterwards exported 
through the Customs by the buyers at the first 
favourable opportunity which presents itself. The 
Customs returns must therefore be taken as a 
tolerably correct record of the yield of the colony, 
and according to them the amount of Victorian 
CP toga up to November 25 of this year was 
‘ — oz. In excess of what was exported up to 
easaie cana period of 1870, The exact 
1,184, 546-08 se . the Gate named in 1870 was 
NP ig: Seenags 0 the same time in 1871 it was 
es 59104 02., or an Increase at the rate of 16 per 
ih ena are especially gratifying when 
was predicted v8 at up toa very recent period it 
RRL a Dy some persons, thought to be well 
7 ieee aie iese-ewep ee resources of the 
rapid state of deciolunia tok vere-ds oa 9 fick ~ 
Sold would all but wali, as aaa 7 
were adopted by man ott owe A eeeveid braiang 
perience did no ose: 4 : acta ti personal ex- 
judgment of their Fad “tei mR _ SacutEne 
tenacity with which Sienandion vatatee coe ae 
by those naturally salen t ae retary 
fields, during the last twely phae => a oon gold- 
exhibited serch . as we ve months especially, have 

such undeniable proofs of richness and 














| permanency, that there are now no believers in the 
| decaying or ‘‘running-out’’ theory of the yield of 
gold. 

On the contrary, the gold-mining industry never, 
since the first discovery of gold here, showed such 
signs of being a lasting occupation for the working 
classes. Gradually, though surely, for some years 

| past, the operations of the quartz-miner have been 
| extending over all the districts in the colony, until 
now the yields from quartz exceed those from the 
|alluvial diggings of the colony. As time pro- 
| gresses, too, it appears that quartz reefs are almost 
‘inexhaustible. They may be worked for many 
years without giving out, and so far it has not been 
ascertained that there is any bounds to the depths 
| at which they are payable. Fresh discoveries of 
| these reefs are constantly being made in all parts 
| of the colony, and the greatest exertions are being 
| put forward to find others in localities where it is 
| presumed they may be found. Prospecting for 
| their discovery is being carried on most vigorously, 
especially in the Sandhurst district, where many 
| different companies have claims yielding very pro- 
| fitably. There have been so many new companies 
| formed there to explore new ground that the dis- 
trict is certain to be subjected to a very fair trial of 
its capabilities. The rush or mania for speculating 
in Sandhurst mining shares, which was noticed in 
last month’s summary, died away during the earlier 
part of this month. 
ever, that there will speedily be another reaction 
respecting the mines in that district, and that the 
market values of their shares will, ere long, equal, 
if they do not exceed, the speculative prices which 
were quoted at the height of the recent excitement 
respecting them. There one other matter 
well worthy of mention concerning quartz-mining, | 
namely, that the statistics of the colony prove it to 
be far more profitable than alluvial gold-mining is. | 
The return of gold per head of the persons engaged | 
in it is far above the return received from those 
working in the alluvial branch of the industry, and 
the wages of quartz-miners are considerably in ex- 
cess of those paid to diggers engaged in alluvial 
pursuits. Another satisfactory feature of the sta- 
tistics of the colony is the fact that although, 
according to them, the number of miners at work | 
on the gold-diggings decreases every year through 
many of the diggers settling on the agricultural 
lands of the colony, or adopting other pursuits which 
they find more congenial or profitable, the actual 
yield of gold goes on increasing largely. The cer- 
tain result of this fact is that gold-mining must be 
much more profitable now than it has been for 
many years to those who are occupied in it, and 
the extra benefits derived by them must be partici- 
pated in to a proportionate extent by the inhabi- 
tants of the colony generally. 
A “monster”’ cake of gold, the result of a fort- | 


\ 
| 
} 
| 





is 




















| night's crushing of the Great Extended Hustler’s 
Tribute Quartz Mining Company, Sandhurst, was 
exhibited in the window of a jeweller’s shop, Mel- 
| bourne, during the past week, and attracted con- 
|siderable attention. It weighed no than 
2564 0z., was worth over 10,000/., and was said to 
be the largest cake ever obtained by any company. 
| It certainly was the richest cake ever seen. 

Within the last few days the Richard Heales 
Quartz Mining Company, Sandhurst, are stated to 
| have found the cap of the same reef from which the 
Golden Fleece Company, their next neighbours on 
the Stafford line of reef, have been for some weeks 
| obtaining splendid yields. The history of the 
Richard Heales shares has been a chequered one 
lately. About two months ago they could be 
bought for a few shillings each, and then as the 
splendid prospects of the Golden Fleece Company 
presented themselves, they speedily rose in value, 
until they reached 38s. or gos. each, on the assump- 
tion that the Company would soon cut the same 
stone as the Fleece Company were obtaining. 
Several weeks, however, passed, and the stone was 
not cut, which caused a reaction in the apprecia- 
tion of the shares, and they receded until a day or 
two ago, when they were offered as low as 12S. or 
135. each, with nobody willing to take them at that 
price. Immediately, however, that it was rumoured 





less 





It is thought by some, how- | 
| three days they could not be bought for less than 


| 


| resulted in 13, 


they had struck the cap of the reef they were in 
search of, the shares rose rapidly in value, and in 


35s.—their present quoted price in a rising market. 
The improved prospects of this Company have also 
increased the value of the shares of other com- 
panies in its neighbourhood, and of Sandhurst 
stocks generally. 

The Ovens district appears to be contributing its 
quota towards the generally increased yield of gold. 
The Ovens Advertiser publishes the following 
paragraph :—‘‘ The local gold escort started for 


| Melbourne on the 15th November with 15,412 0z. 


17 dwt. 18 gr. of gold, being the amount obtained 
in the previous seven weeks. We are happy to see 
that this shows a steady increase in the yield of 


| this district, the previous seven weeks having only 


2 


2700z. 4 dwt., and the same period 
before that only 10,0400z. 19 dwt.’’ The same 


paper also writes as follows of quartz mining in the 


| district :--‘‘ We have not the slightest doubt that 


before long an immense impetus will be given to 
the working and prospecting of quartz reefs in this 


district. There are many indications of it already, 


| and when the reaction really sets in, it will come 


‘with a rush.’ Here is one slight instance, just 
come to hand, of the richness of some of our reefs : 
—A handsome yield of 132 oz. of gold was got from 


| 30 tons of stone, taken by Messrs. Osborne & Co., 


from the Champion Reef, Harrietville, this week.’’ 
(Continued on page 4.) 
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THE MINING JOURNAL, 


RAILWAY AND COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 26th, 1872. 


LIST of the PRINCIPAL DIVIDENDS PAID in VICTORIA 
DURING the MONTH ending OCTOBER 6, 1871. 



































Australian Alliance Assurance Co. aa at 1o per cent. and bonus 2s. per share 8,000 0 oO 
Melbourne Meat Preserving Co, eee at ro per cent. ine eco on 1,933 5 Oo 
£9,933 5 0 
ALLUVIAL. 
— — . 
: Amount | | No. of | os 
Names of Companies. per Share. Date. | Fo paetll Dividend. 
Za £2. & 
Alma Consols, Maryborough .«.. wa 020 | Oct. 6 6,000 600 0 oO 
Annabella, Huntley ‘an o1 6 ‘ 6 3,100 232 10 0 
tand and Albion Conso!s eee ass o 2 6 Sept. 16 22,450 2,806 5 oO 
Hand of Hope, Maryborough ... eee 020 | a oe 6,000 600 0 Oo 
Galatea, Scarsdale ae oe 010 0 » 2,100 1,050 0 Oo 
Gi: 1dstone, Haddon ese ose 700 a 2 40 280 0 Oo 
Golde *n Horn, Springda il: th eee eee 100 Oct. 6 2,500 2,500 0 O 
Golden Lake, Springdallah —... eee o 60 Sept. 30 4,400 1,320 0 0 
Golden Stream, Scarsdale ua ies 010 Oo . 30 2,000 _ 1,000 0 0 
‘ 210 0 s 30 4 160 0 0 
Haddon, Haddon... .«. . 7 he ie * = } an oy. 
Hand and Band, Ballarat - nite o 2 6 ae 25,600 3,200 0 O 
Leviathan, Ballarat eee ne vce o10 0 Oct. 6 2,560 1,280 0 O 
Morning Light, Huntley.. 006 vee o 2 6 Sept. 30 1,320 165 0 O 
Prince of Wales, Ballar: it eee - o 2 6 } Oct. 6 8,343 1,042 17 6 
. ; ve § o1%0o Sept. 23 300 0 O 
Seaham, Maryborough ... — ve Se ae | Oct. 6 6,000 300 0 0 
Wheal Kitty, Smythesdale seh +t 410 0 | - 6 28 126 00 
$17,154 12 6 
QUARTZ. 
& 8 d. | . ca &, 
Albert, Diamond Hill - °o 0 3 Sept. 23 | 24,000 300 0 O 
cee Nations : on don ove w 05 0 a Se 1,500 400 0 O 
‘arlisle, Sandhurst ooo eee 450 0 O oe 8 3,000 0 oO 
he a a - * o 7 6 9 10 600 0 O 
Central Energetic, Lauriston ... oof ee | a | 1,600 Pree ae 
Cent al Garden Gully «+. eee ae o 8 6 | +» 16 | 2,000 850 0 Oo 
Centi: 1] Girden Gully Tribute, Sand-} ‘6% a Fy je es 
hurst oes . sao Por | 000 S 
10 0 Oo 16 1,300 0 0 
nis d; ove ove ” 2 } 
Cornish, Dayle En { a ee | | ae } 130 | { 300° © © 
Cravsus ese ons ’ see eee 0 0 3 | » 16 | 7,000 | 87 10 o 
Ellenborough, Sandhurst 'e aan °o20 | » } 600 | 60 0 oO 
© o 20 o 83 | 2,800 0 oO 
Extende stler’s, S s 28 
Extended Hustler’s, Sandhurst - { ©2060 Oct. 6 } 28,000 { a © 8 
Garden Gully Tribute, Sandhurst — «+ o 40 | ms 6 | 23,750 4,750 0 0 
* _ eee o1o Sept. 23 | r 1,321 2 0 
Garden Gully United, Sandhurst |  < e | Sa. 3S 26,422 7 sh —_- 
G. G., Consolidated ses ove ove or 3 Sept. 16 | 49,000 3,062 10 0 
Hercules, Sandhurst eee soe one oo 6 o 3 | 28,000 700 0 O 
Ironbark, Sandhurst iar ese nee oo 6 Oct. 6 9,000 225 0 Oo 
{ oOo 4 Sept. 16 | f 333 6 8 
Myrtle Creek, Sandhurst +4 o 0 4 o> 23 20,009 333 6 8 
| oo 4 Oct. 6 | j \ 333 6 8 
New North Clunes, Clunes —... ose roo | Sept. 23 | 2,056 2,056 0 0 
North Albion, Sandhurst es oo 6 » «30 | 24,000 600 0 Oo 
North Cross Reef.. om o , 16 | 10,009 9,000 0 Oo 
North Garden Gully, Sandhurst 333 6 8 ‘ss 30 | 24 8,000 0 oO 
North Johnson’s, Sandhurst «+ ove oo 6 } Oct. 6 22,000 550 0 oO 
. . Oo 2 3 Sept. 2 3,037 10 O 
S | 7 35937 
Old € hum, Sandhurst a" ine | 6 : oA « 27,000 $aas 0-6 
Old Chum Tribute . — Sei oo rm Sept. 16 | 20,000 125 0 0 
Pandora Tribute ... R owe “ite °o o 6 | » 416 | 24,000 600 0 Oo 
Phoenix, Sandhurst wie iis 5 00 | Oct 6 | Ir 55 0 O 
Pleasant Creek, Cross Re =e ose ‘3 } Po 6 10,000 11,000 0 O 
Rainbow, S: andhurst aan gn ose o1r 6 | an 6 23,750 1,781 5 0O 
ag of Denmark, Sandhurst ... ap oo 6 | * 6 24,000 600 0 Oo 
«Mungo se ee eee oe ave oo 6 } Sept. 16 20,000 500 0 Oo 
‘eleg S ak ena f 35 09 Oo | i a 350 0 O 
I , graph, wails t . eee | 6:6 | . 10 a 6.8 
Unicorn, Sandhurst ‘ . set 3 00 - ae 24 72 00 
Union ‘Tribute eee : sae 600 | » 24 144.0 0 
oo 6 Sept. 23 500 0 0 
. © | : 
Unity, Sandhurst ... , 7 wa { oo is | Ou. 6 20,000 oa AG 
Victoria Gold Mines, Sandhurst one o19o Sept. 30 20,274 1,013 14 0 
Walhalla eve ; eee eos roo » 16 600 600 0 0 
Wilson's, Marong... eee eo eee © o 6 | » 30 32,000 800 0 oO 
! 
70,861 13 0 
Divide ae by Alluvial Companies — ws ore eee ose . ove . ° 17,154 12 6 
A >», Quartz ove eee eee eee eee ose ooo ove 70,861 13 0 
ae + 9» Companies other than mining » ‘ an 9,933 5 0 
£97,949 10 6 
DURING the MONTH ending NOV. 4, 1871. 


Colonial Bank of Australia, 8 per cent, per annum 


£16,250 o 
N: ational Rank of Australasia : ° 


33,000 


£49,250 0 0 








ALLUVIAL 
£s. da. | | S es a, 
Annabella, Huntley ore aus ene o 1 6 | Oct. 21 3,100 | 232 10 O 
Argyle, Linton’s . a 026 | oa 3,200 400 0 0 
Band of Hope, M: aryboroug ves ase o4o » a 6,000 | 1,200 0 0 
Galatea, Sc arsdale ee oan =" 010 0 | — 2,100 | 1,050 0 0 
Haddon Co., Haddon . eee ote 3 0° 0 » 64 192 0 0 
Haddon, Haddon ... ; eco oes 210 0 > | 64 160 0 Oo 
Hand and Band, Ballarat ad i” o 2 6 oo «oat? 25,600 | 3,200 0 O 
Leviathan, Ballarat ewe ous Ioo | » & 2,560 | 2,560 ° oO 
Lower Huntley Deep Le ad (ses a o 2 6 <n 1,200 | I5s0 0 0 
g : F { o 8 o oa ti - | 20 0 0 
Morning Light, Huntley ize ont =e eh ; a } 1,320 { to a6 
Park, Ballarat eee ove °o5 0 » & 12,80¢ 3,200 0 O 
Prince of Wales, Ballarat ase ‘ o 2 6 9 a 8,443 1,055 7 6 
Seaham, Maryborough ... -_ _ o1ro oo 2 | 6,000 300 0 0 
| k 
£14,351 17 6 
QUARTZ 

L 8 Ge | Ss. @,. 
Alabama, Sandhurst ° os eee 59° 90 Oo Nov. 3 | 12 | && ° - 
Carlisle, Sandhurst eve ooo «. | 250 0 O Oct. 28 | 8 | 2,000 0 oO 
Central Energetic, Lauriston ... o5 0 » %4 1,600 } 40O 0 O 

Central Garden Gully Tribute, Sand-) | | 
hurst... buts eee ose oo) | ih da » 28 | — ~~ oS 
Clunes, Clunes : ee ~ : | 3 0 Oo os ww 100 300 0 Oo 
Cornish, Daylesford ave 710 0 Nov. 3 | 130 975 0 Oo 
Costerfield Gold and Ant imony oe o 5 0 Oct. 14 2,000 | 5090 0 O 
Extended Hustler's, Sandhurs es o1e Nov. 3 | 28,000 1,400 ° oO 
Freehold United, Hepburn ove | o20 - 3 | 2,400 | 240 0 Oo 
. , > lly : i A o 2 6 Oct. at 2,008 15 o 
Garden Gully Tribute, Sandhurst } a ae | Nov. 3 } 23,750 { 1,187 - 
Garden Gully United, Sandhurst ove o1ro on 3 ! 26,422 1,328 2 0 
G. and G. Consolidated, Sandhurst ... ° 09 Oct. 14 j 49,000 1,837 10 0 
Golden Fleece, Sandhurst - se a = | } 20,000 { ao 
o 30 » 3,000 0 0 
Great Gulf, Ballarat — pon o 26 Nov. 3 | 8,000 1,000 0 © 
Harbinger, Gipp’s Land... eee o 1 6 oe 3 | 12,000 | 900 0 © 
Koch’s Pioneer, Sandhurst oreo Oct at 30,000 1,500 0 Oo 


FROM DICKER’S AUSTRALIAN AND LONDON GAZETTE. 














QUARTZ—continued. 




















| : 
: - . | Amount No. of | ie 
Names of Companies. per Share. Date Shares, | Dividend, Pr 
| 
L s. a. : | £ s. d. s 
Lazarus, Sandhurst 0 0 6 Nov. 3 45,000 | 1,128 0 6 0 
Long Tunne 1, Stringer’s ic ree k eco $00 Oct. 14 2,400 | 7:200 0 9 
Myrtle Cree ‘k, Sandhurst eee o oO 3 1 28 20,c00 | 250 0 9 
New North Clunes, Clunes _... 100 » «28 2,056 2,056 0 9 
and bonus.. as - £ © 9 «6-28 2,056 6,108 0 9 
North Cross Re ef, Pie asant Creek o18 o Nov. 3 10,000 9,000 0 9 
North Gipp’s Land, Walhalla ... ose o5 0 o 3 2,400 600 0 09 
Old Chum, Sandhurst eoe ; oo 6 Oct. 2t 27,000 6.750 0 o 
Pandora, Sandhurst oe see eee e Fe * 9 «2 28,000 | 1,400 0 9 
Rainbow Tribute, Sandhurst [ee Re 23,750 593 15 0 
ainbow Tribute, Sandhurst ... eoey | ee ie Wovs 3 35750 | wee 
United Happy Valley, Ovens .«.. ed 05 0 me 3 4,400 | 1.100 0 9 
Victoria Gordon, Egerton | o 2 6 Oct. 14 6,200 | 73 00 
Victoria, Sandhurst . eee eee o10 » 28 20,274 1,013 14 0 
Walhalla, Gipp’s Land ... sa 600 o 36 600 | 3,000 0 0 
White’s No. 2 Tribute, $ Sandhurst ase 0 0 3 Nov. 3 25,000 1210 0 
Wilson’s, Marong.. oes av ove oo 6 Oct. 28 32,000 | 800 0 0 
£66,461 60 
Dividends paid by Companies other than Mining se “os ss co 49,250 0 0 
= “+ uvial Companies - “a ose 14,351 17 € 
a ae Qu: urtz Companies 66,401 6 0 
£130,063 3 6 
DURING the MONTH ending DECEMBER 2, 1871. 
ALLUVIAL. 
" P Amount No. of ‘ a 
7. . d 2 . ivi 
Names of Companies. per Share. Date. Shares, | Dividend. 
hae } £sda § 
ie atie ea o1ro | Nov. 17 : f 135 00 
Annabella, Huntley eee a | ae Gas Tne. ¢ } $000 11 is a6 
Argyle Co., Linton’s one o 4 ¢@ | Nov. 17 1,800 270 0 0 8 
Band and Albion rg Ballarat ve | a 26 | oo 22,450 2,800 5 0 
’ =~ 7 ad o 20 | » %17 f 600 00 
Band of Hope, Maryborough f ee Doss 6,000 1 900 0 
Buainyong, Buninyong «+. oes eee | 010 0 | Nov. 17 560 280 0 0 Sr 
a Se ere | 7 00 99 10 . 280 0 0 . 
Bute, Smythesdalc iss cae oe SS ae } 40 { pete 
Duke of Cornwall, Ballarat... woe | o20 2 oe 3,000 300 0 
Galatea, Sc arsdale ove coe | 010 0 | 84 2,100 1,050 0 0 
Golden Horn, Springdz ll: ah ese 6 t 4 } Dec. 1 2,500 1560 § 0 pa 
Golden Stream, Sc arsdale woe | 010 Oo ] Noy. 10 j 2,000 1,000 0 0 7: 
- 9 © » 10 ) 192 0 
Haddon, Haddon... eee eos ose 210 0 } » 24 > 64 160 0 0 
| 210 oO | Dec. 1 j ae 160 0 ¢ 
Leviathan, Napoleon - ove om fi roo Nov. 24 | 2,560 2,560 0 0 | 
Little Stream, Smythesdale 1210 0 Dec. 1 14 175 0 0 
Morning Light, Huntley... eee one © 5 0 Nov. 17 1,320 330 0 0 - 
Seaham, Mz aryborough i ese a oe » 8 6,000 300 0 0 Vi 
Telegraph, Huntley eee oo 6 » 24 24,000 600 0 0 t 
Try Again, Smythe »sdale.. 600 Dec. 1 | 23 138 0 0 
United Hand and Band, Ballarat o 2 6 | Nov. 24 } 25,600 3,200 0 0 - 
| | oe, oi 
| £16,027 10 0 |& ar 
= 9 H 
QUARTZ. es 
£ a ee L s. d: ze 
ae Nations, Matlock ... eee °o 5 0 Nov. 17 1,600 400 0 0 ‘ 
‘arlisle, Sandhurst es wis «. | 200 0 0 9 4 8 | 1,600 0 0 tt 
Ce ntral Garden Gully Tribute, Sand-f | o 3.0 oor , en 300 0 0 by 
huist ... eee eee ove mere o 4°%6 +» +10 bie 450 0 0 ‘i 
te sities o12 6 17 P 812 10 0 . 
Cornish, Dayle sford ove wef 015 0 ae | } 1,300 { os 06 los 
Cross Reef, Pleasant Creek ... ose Ioo | 9 r 10,000 10,000 0 0 | dn 
Dividend Quartz Co., Steiglitz... o 20 Nov. 10 3,000 300 0 0 dri 
Eastwood's Quartz, Sandhurst... 210 0 | os 1,000 500 0 0 pa 
Freehold United, Hepburn es 020 Dec r 2,400 240 0 0 —— 
. ~ ae . N “81 5 0 dri: 
arde , >, Si sta o) 8 Nov. 17 ade 1,7 
Garden Gully Tribute, Sandhurst <6 Mes. < 23,750 1781 § 0 a" 
G arden Gully United, Sandhurst oro me I 26,422 1,321 2 0 dri 
G. Consolidated, Sandhurst oo 6 Nov. 24 49,000 1,225 0 0 a 
Golde *n Fleece, Sandhurst eee ose o1o » 87 20,000 1,000 0 0 _ 
Great Extende a Hustlers, Sandhurst.. S. 2 Dec I 28,000 1,400 0 0 Vie 
Great Extended Hustler's Tribute,| | “a 5 / 
Bandhoret i sh “} o 0 6 Nov. 24 28,000 9,100 9 0 
Lazarus, Sandhurst ose eee oo 6 | Dec. 1 | 45,000 1,125 0 0 
Long Tunnel, Stringer’s Cree ko one 310 o | Nov. 10 2,400 8,400 0 
Myrtle Creek, Sandhurst eee coe | Qo Oo 3 } ao a 20,000 250 0 0 
New North Clunes, Clunes “se eco | Ioo | » 2,056 2,050 0 
North Cornish, Daylesford | o 30 } o 3,000 450 0 0 
Perseverance, Rushworth ese ad © 0 3 Dec. 24,000 300 0 0 
a aad “ | o1ro Nov. 17 ae 1,187 10 0 
Rainbow Tribute, Sandhurst ... | | oa 8 Dec ; } 23,750 { 503 1§ 0 
Sailor Prince, Deep Creek eas eT 24 00 99 I 12 288 0 0 
Young Chum, Sandhurst ooo | oo 6 Nov. 17 20,000 500 0 0 
| £50,336 7 ° 





16,027 10 ° 
7 0 


50,339 7 
pies 
£ 66,363 17 


Dividends paid by Alluvial Mining Companies 


” ” ” Quartz ” ” 





AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND DIVIDEND GOLD 
MINES INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SERIES—FURTHER INVESTMENTS. 


Melbourne, December 4, 1871.—Since writing last I have purchased Hope, 


No. 1 


. he 
Hercules, and Rose of Denmark shares, as per statement herewith, at t 


lowest prices ruling at the time. The other shares on your list are still above 
your limit in price, and there is nothing to justify me in advancing to pres! 
quotations, besides which, the market is more likely to fall than to rise this 


side of the new year. The last yield of the Rose of Denmark was small, bu! 


The Hercules holders are vet 
such unbounded faith in the mine that I wa 


Hope shares 


their deep ground prospects are very good. 
firm, and the local men have 
induced to purchase when the opportunity occurred at 17. 175. ; 
being under your limit, and hearing some better news from the mine, I toos 
up a parcel of them also. They have about 600/. in hand towards the ne™ 
The Hope Company has paid 5s. 6d. per share in dividends ee 


The Rose of Denmark has paid, in 1871, 65. 3d. per share 1 


dividend. 
this year. 
dividends. 





























TOTAL INVESTMENTS.—NO. 1 SERIES. 










































































STERED). 
with the 


(REG! 
very fair 


ARTZ MINING AND CRUSHING COMPANY 
“s Report.—We are still getting on 


MARINER'S REE! 
December 6th, 1871 


Qu 
Manage) 








































































































Det ee ye shaft ; we have seen no signs of quartz except one very small leader so far as we have 
poi Name and Locality of Company. o per Yotal Amount. gone, but are looking out for the one that we have heard so much about* ; There is no 
Purchase. Shares. Share, alteration in the cross-cut to note. Robson & Co. talk of giving over their tribute, but 
aa ect: <a a Zs: ae Ls oe La bl will sink 80 feet in Steele’s old claim, providing the Company ‘ tribute tow irds it 
Sept. 29 | New Moon G. M. Co., Bendigo 19 919 0 114 0 0 | ag “gobo we _ = —— = — of the oe = od cink 345 eowy ao 
Oct. 0. a0. we eee tee 500 e539 9 5B oO ne Ist of January next, tributors to keep four hands constantly engage king the shalt. 
. send ee ap Esa 209 © ©) (Their terms have since been agreed to.) The stamps are ia full work, and be until 
J Aging CO, ar aa cs cd = oe ba - 6 | xe pie | after Christmas or perhaps the New Year. During the month ending November 25, the 
a Do. do. a - cas 10 017 6 26210 0 shaft was cut down 2 further depth of about 60 feet, making in all 1o1 feet, but to date it 
. . 2 . . ——— _ 495 © ©] js about 120 feet. Roberts & Co. extended the east cross-cut a further distance of 
3 Contes Maeeuetiog. or ee oa ts ch a = Ras. +S 7 feet, total from shaft , 2 HAT fee et 6 it ic hes. Kobson & Co. crushed 45 loads from North 
: Do. do. do. do. hes 25 | ; 6 > ) 6 | Mariner for 9 OZ. awt. mr. gold. We have from 40/. to 50/. now due for cru hing 
: : : . —' , 2 6] going on, besides 15/. s till owing ry the Bristol Hill Company. I think if we can cut 
Victoria Gold Mines Co., Bendigo na 25 213 6 oo 17 6 | down aout his feet a tnonth ss Bg water. and from yO to 50 feet below the water 
5 ie ” ee ais rine sedi Mon +; level, we shall do well. Langden (contributor for surface werk) has only one hand with 
4 | North Specimen Hill G. M. Co., Bendigo 400 © 4 44) 8710 o ‘ him while overhauling the engine, and is bringing his contract to a close. I hope to see 
4 _ = yo _ ne ie 3 1 49 i = v2 four men on and sinking Steele's shaft deeper in a few day ; 
Do. do. do. ~ = oo o 1h 87 10 0 Mine Report.—The ground sunk through in peer luring the first 60 feet or so was 
——— 4 soft sandstone, with a little siate at times, and very clear and free from quartz of any 
» 5 | South Moon G. M. Co. (Graham’s), Bendigo | .,, f 0 5 6 13710 © kind since that depth, and now we are going thro ) bastard kirid of slate, very good 
Nov. 6 | Call on ditto ‘i = tse | se ee ric 16 6g | for blasting, and of a brownish colour. "A fer ys ago we went througl a nall leader, 
21 | Hercules Quartz M. Co., Bendigo re 0 117 0 | 370 0 0 70 o o| but not worth noticing ; there is nothing pect nthe ground. Th » timber is 9 inches 
zt | Rose of Denmark G. M. Co., Bendigo oe 00 017 0 | 349 0 © 49 0 ©| by 8 inches for frame sets, and 4 feet 4 inches ap wt, a nd close stabbed hehi nd each set 
Hope G. M. Co., Wood's Point - hn ea there will be two divisions or centres at each set 9 inches by 3 inches, and a partition 
PURCHASED IN ENGLAND. 3,038 19 2 | between the engine or pump shaft of boards. The ground in each cross-cut is sa idstone 
Mariners’ Reef Quartz Mining and Crush- and rather hard. 
rCo., Maryborough .. ove ose 500 roo “00 0 0 500 0 0 
Total Investments to date ... - - - - £3538 19 2 THE LAURISTON MINES. 
: : : : Apovut three miles from Kyneton is the flourishing little gold mining settlement of 
vestments made this month, and which will be found included Lauriston, and its proximity, if at first it is unsu ed by a visitor, so savours the talk 
a , are— J of the former township as to make it sound strange and perplexing. Lut the visitor 
i SS ak has only to drive northwards for a mile or so by the Mount Alexander 
200 Hercules, Bendigo, at 37s. 370 0 O the mystery explained. If I add that when evening has closed in, and the of the 
100 Rose of Denmark, Bendigo, at 17 is 340 O O Kyneton conveyances duly dispatched, the elders of the village as po round the 
300 Hope, Wood’s Point, at 145. 1d. 211 5 Oo blacksmith’s fire to compare notes upon the events of the day, while the young men 
ra | set up their wickets on a grassy flat by the river side, the reader ill see that a Victorian 
£921 5 oO | gold field's township may resemble pretty closely, in its social aspects, an ordinary 
. . | English hamlet. The chief difference is that while much of the talk in the latter would 
a Se TA aa ae , aie San 1 5 a ii 2 wae oueeaune 
Note.—The quotations for the above shares are well maintained, North ” about. the ye si a J _ cf. “igi rth? 5 ge of agp tga eee. 
Specimen Hill especially being in demand at 8s. per share. pe ered an al ec ip wee esr ig See as act oA : a seeuaiie- Gaon toe 
NO. 2 SERIES. something which he believes to be good, and enjoys in anticipation that wealth which 
The publication of the GAZETTE was delayed in the hope of giving some | must be his when his turn comes. 
particulars of purchases in this venture. Unfortunately, however, the New THE CENTRAL ENERGETIC mine area is 462 feet in length, and has a haft 210 feet 
Zealan iil will not be delivered until the beginning of February. deep. This Company commenced operations about the same time as the North Star 
it has crushed 9769 tons of stone for 32, nage’ worth of gold, and it has paid 12,60 ol. 
in dividends. It has never made any calls, has no liabilities, and it has a credit 
THE MINES. balance at the bank. ‘he claim adjoini ade to t south belongs to the Energetic 
[ae Winrer’s Freesorp Gorp Mrintnc Company, Lrmirep, BALLARA Company, which consists larg ‘ly of the same shar« hol iiders as - 
Vicrozra, AUSTRALIA.—Ballarat, 6th November, 1871.—Mine Reports.—Tne reef in THE ENERGETIC mine 400 fe et in length, and its s nat ‘ It com- 
t evel is much softer, and better progress has been made. In the south level menced to hsdpa June “1869, and has cru hed since then f quartz for 
a rise ¥ ymmenced on Thursday near the face of the drive, about 270 feet from the | 30,21 5/. worth of gold, of ich 15,5124. has been yj ‘id in Hi ns 
D- it is now up 20 feet, and not through, The drives from Nos. 3, 4, and § rises | 7? C!S have bee ¥ made, » and there are no lia ULES, weges a agp ne 
| Te progr g favourably. From all appearances we have met the run from No. | bank. That these a mi gehen . t 
| Hz Band. The water is rather heavy, and until the two drives ahead break | ©4!!5 and without debt, 1 di ub ‘ T y 
Hi) thr hall not be able to get away much wash-dirt. Coarse gold is seen in the | minds, but the explanatior t 
f n Saturday, 550z. 8dwt. Total for the we-k, 111 oz. 19 dwt. At No. 2 | from the surface, one Passi 4 
§ r yrs have been carrying on a main reef drive to the north. A jump-up at | ™an aged to make the mine r i y 
wi} the fur point broke through ‘on Friday into stiff red wash, similar to that worked | I he plant, wi e t 
by the No. 5 Consols. Yield for the week, 14 0z. 15 dwt. | is now being exte . : i to 
f Ballarat, 13th November, 1871.—The cross drive from No. 5 rise where the reef was | WOTK PEW pumpin V 19 >) r 
|| lost has been stopped, and another opened, about 60 feet nearer the face of the main | Will in future be anie to tery 0 ) 
dr which I expect wili be deep enough to work the deep ground; the north-west | heads, which deals with t 
drive is looking better, the reef is softer, and a much better-looking wash. The north- | Lav! ISTON | MINES.— ; : 
east drive is softer and much better for driving. South jump-up. The reef in the main | Energet Gold Minis : t 
le softer—a rise was put up near the face of the drive, and broke through at sale of gold 3° 1757. 145 i 
brown stiff clay, which proves it to be a very steep reef. I have commenced and royalty 18, es If to r 
anving the reef again, which is much harder than‘it has been. Distance from jump-up, sed 1oz. Sdwt, t n, h 
at oo feet. Yield on Saturday, 2002. todwt., total for the week, 440z. 4 dwt. | : 1 ready, to cr oss-cut at this level. a 
Yie m No. 2 shaft, 19 07. g dwt. | Central Energetic Company, Lauri m 
Ba th November, 1871.—Yield on Wednesday, 26 oz. 6dwt. The north- | its mine upwards of 27 ooo. worth of gr ‘y 
No. 5 rise is looking better. I obtained a much better prospect of gold | together with half t ae CON (with the : 
I ever got from No. 5 before. machinery. No call has ever been necessary. is i 
20th November, 1871.—No. 5 rise.—The reef in the north-west drive has North Star, Laurist ton.—This Company Is at present BOR (Wore vy. Gold has 
Another drive has been opened to go north-east. The main north-east | been obtained of the value of 15,600/., out of which divid: id royalty to rount 
ng very well, reef soft, coarse gold to be seen during the last few days. of 6594/. have been pai 
in a ‘direct line from the face to the point where the No. 1 Hand and a — 
cing. and our drives are most advantageously situated for operating upon BENDIGO MINES.—The Bendizo Advertiser, De ember th ult. remar! te SRO 
t of ‘this gutter. The main low level is in good-looking soft slate, very | amount of dividends paid during the past month was 26,3312, speaks well for the 
ere Yield on Saturday, 360z., total for the week, 620z. 6dwt. | gold-producing character of the Bendigo quartz. Sev A very ion ge cakes of gol lien 
2 shaft is 14 oz. 12 dwt. been sent in, and nm ticeably amongst these, one from the Great Extended Hustler's 
vember 27th, 1871.—No. § rise.—The ground further to the south-east | Tribute age t was the largest cake of gold ever segn on Bendigo—2564 0z., and 







1 by the drive from No. 3 rise. 
1e north-east drive. If the reef continues soft there will be sufficient 
in a fortnight from this date to put on four or five blocking faces. 


yg xd progress is 


can be stowed away. Main drive is harder, but very 
advanced “several 


he contractors. So soon as the drives are sufficientl; 

1 be put on. It would not be advisable to increase the number of | 
until the present drives are well in, as any increase below will neces- 
te increase in the surface hands without a remunerative return. The 
washdirt are now looking very well, and in the course of another 
very considerable advance upon the present yields may be anticipated. 
h f ~ ] 











‘9. 2 shaft for the week 140z. I1rdwt. Tributors are pushing on main 
‘9 5 Consols’ working. No. 1 shaft.—Yield on Secell t 25 0z. 5 dwt. 
© WEEK 53 0z. 
Winter's Freehold.—No. 1 Shaft. 
‘ oz. dwt. gr. oz. dwt, gr. 
: r 8, 1871.—Yield 23 4 «2 
Ra a ae on 20 10 Oo 
’ TS ogy = nae ~ 2 6-6 
i 1D sy és 36 re) fs) 
22 ; sl 27 15 Oo 
25 25 5 oO 
29 fe ai 43 4 #0 
Dece ro2 ; ose 22 19 O 
—— 225 13 0 
oe No. 2 Shaft. 
“ovemoer 11, 1871.—Yield wo 19 9 O 
iS ” s) ose oe IQ 12 Oo 
D ber * ” ” aes . 14 oo Oo 





Two cross drives have been opened | 


pay much better for blocking than it will for putting in main drives, as | 


eat Extended Hustler's Tribute declared the 1 


largest dividend ever 
1 on Sandhr sabia 6d. per 28,000 - share, equal to yiool. ‘This ificent yield 
| was obtained from 264 tons, so thit the re iis 18 feet wide, average 9g 02. 
| to the ton. We imagine, after such a result, can fairly lay clai of 
| the richest mines of the colony. 


the directors of the Gre 
| pai vod 


wh | over 


we 


ef, 





ing one 
























| Vicrorta Reer Gop MINES CoMPANY, SANDHURST.—We have « ed for pa 
| fortnight 420 loads, yielding 2430 The shaft has been sunk 6 feet 6 in ae mak Aa a 
| total of 537 feet. The north drive on the eastern reef at the 430 feet level has brol en 
| through the Hercules und; the stone over t drive looking promising, and _ better 
| returns may be expe . Additional batteries will be engaged. A dividend of Is. per 
| share has been pe payable on Wednesday next. 

Victoria GoLp MINeEs, SANDHURST.—The Argus of the 5th December ult., 
announces a dividend of Is. per share. 

Hore GoLtp MIniInG Company, Woop Point, November .—Cleaned up on 
Friday, the 23rd inst. ; yield, 86 oz 11 dwi., of which 12 0z. 11 dwt. was from pyrites, and 
74 02. from 227 tons stone crushed Hope Reef. The stone to the left of rise has shown 

| much better the last few days. On the right the contractors’ block does not look very 

+l], and the reef i y small. The 900 feet level on new reef has advanced 7 feet in 

the week. The new discovery is looking more promising ; in some of the stone brolen 
on Saturday ggld was freely seen. 

New Moon Company, SANDHURST.—Argus, November 27, Something 
should be heard from the New Moon Company very shortly ; their new machinery is now 
completed, the engine being uf 25-horse power, and it is expected that at least 1000 tons 
of stone can be raised weekly. The shaft is one of the finest in the district. 

THE HercuLes CompANY, SANDHURST.—A local work, published early in 1871, 

*T rtz ader referred to 

n S part ortr 



























































Supplement to the Mining Fournal, Railway and Commercial Gazette. 




















thus refers to this Company :—It holds two leases ; area 
16} acres. One of the leases, 5 acres 3 roods and 30 
perches; through this passes the Main Victoria, the 
Eastern Victoria, and the Hercules Reefs. They have 
in all 200 yards on the line of reefs. This is a registered 
Company, with a capital of 28,000/. in 28,000 shares, of 
20s. each, There is a complete winding, pumping, and 
crushing plant, worked by two engines, one of 30-horse 
power pumping and crushing, with 12 head of stamps, 
and a 15-horse power engine for winding. The batteries 
are fully employed crushing their own stone, and it is in 
contemplation to erect other batteries. Depth of shaft 
460 feet on the Hercules Reef, and on the Eastern Victoria 
Reef 450 feet; paying stone is being raised from the new 
south shaft at the 400 feet level, and the rich spurs so 
profitably worked by the Gold Mines Company are being 
driven for. The prospects of this Company are now better 
than they ever have been, and great confidence is felt that 
on sinking the shafts an additional 50 feet they will com- 
mand the run on both reefs. Their tailings are rich in 
pyrites, and are let for three years at 17} per cent.; the 
first operation on 8 tons gave 2} oz. to the ton, and there 
is an unfailing supply of water ; the stock commands high 
rates, and is, therefore, a favourite and scarce on the 
markets, 








GOLD AND THE GOLD-FIELDS. 
(Continued from page 1.) 


A fortunate find is thus recorded in the Bunsnyong 


Telegraph of November 8:—Yesterday a miner 
named P. Anderson picked up a nugget weighing 
about 9}lb. This was found just outside A. Bo- 
land’s 42nd section paddock, at the top of the 
Alexandra Lead. It seems that Anderson and 
Foley were working there last week, but being un- 
successful Foley parted company with Anderson on 
Saturday. The nugget was found about 18 in. 
under the surface, among the roots of a sapling. 

The reports of the Government mining surveyors 
and registrars which have just been published show 
that considerable improvement has taken place in 
mining during the quarter ending 30th September 
last, to which the reports refer. According to 
statistics furnished, the yield of gold in the quarter 
was 347,078 0z., of which 165,909 oz. was from allu- 
vial diggings, and 181,769 0z. from quartz mines. 
The number of miners on the gold-fields was 58,506, 
of whom 27,026 were Europeans and 15,058 Chinese 
engaged in alluvial mining, and 16,333 Europeans 
and cighty-nine Chinese in quartz-mining. The 
value of all the machinery employed on the gold- 
fields was 2,097,689/., and the number of square 
miles of auriferous ground worked upon was 950. 

An interesting tabulated statement was pub- 
lished with the report, showing the depths at which 
payable quartz has been obtained in some of the 
deepest mines in the colony. ‘The Temperance 
Company, Ballarat, obtained payable stone to a 
depth of 650 ft.; the Port Phillip Company, Clunes, 
to 690 ft.; the Portuguese Company, Steiglitz, to 
866 ft. ; the Collman and Tacchi Company, Sand- 
hurst, to 720ft.; the Perseverance Company, 
Waranga, to sioft.; the Eaglehawk Union Com- 
pany, Tarrengower, to 45oft.; the North Cross 
Company, Pleasant Creek, to 5ooft.; and the 
Good Hope Company to 620 ft. 

The amount of Victorian gold exported during 
this year, up to the 2nd inst., was 1,312,191 0z., or 
180,3440z. over the quantity exported to the cor- 
responding portion of last year.—Ar-gus. 





THE THAMES GOLD FIELD, 
AUCKLAND, N.Z. 
Owing to the non-arrival of the mail, 772 San 
Francisco, we are unable to furnish any later in- 
formation. 








LIST OF DIVIDENDS FROM QUARTZ 
MINES. 
Extracted from DitcKER’S MONTHLY AUSTRALIAN AND 
: LONDON CGPAZETTE. 

£ w  & 
26,044 15 O 
29,246 14 O 
34471 10 0 
34.464 8 Oo 
34,875 4 © 
39,372 12 O 
41,682 oO 
39,333 oO 
27,450 ° 
3,816 Oo 
‘ eee §=643,478 8 
April 22, coe §= 38,324 2 
May 19, 41,853 °o 
June 16, 51,046 oO 
July 15, 62,697 8 
Aug. Il, ,, «+» 63,290 II 
Sept. 9, 55 ee §=55, 2,444 oO 
Oct. 7 sss |©695SO,80I oO 
Nov. 4, 66,401 Oo 
Pm a 50, 336 Oo 


4 weeks ending June 18, 1870 
July 16, 
Aue. 13, ss 
Sept. 10, ,, 
Oct. 8, 99 
Nov. 5, 
Dec. 3, 
Dec. 31, 
Jan. 28, 
Keb. 25, 
Mar. 


¢ holiday month. 





PLANS of 
FREEHOLD & MARINER'S 
REEF GOLD MINES may be 
obtained on application at 4, Royal 
Exchange Avenue, £.C. 


the WINTER'S 


London: Printec by Hear, Hore & Co., 


EXTRACTS FROM DICKER’S AUSTRALIAN AND LONDON GAZETTE. 


|Saturday, Jan. 27, 18 





WINTER’S FREEHOLD 
GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
(Limited), BALLARAT, VIC- 
TORIA. 

Freehold—Two Square Miles. 
Shares 25/. each. 
Liability limited to the amount of the Shares. 
Bankers. 
National Provincial Bank of England, Thread- 
needle Street, London. 
Resident Agent in London. 

THOMAS DICKER, Esq. (late Editor and Proprietor 
of Dicker’s Mining Record, Melbourne), 4, Royal 
Exchange Avenue, E.C, 

The Winter’s Property has an area of 1359 
acres 3 roods and 25 perches, or more than two 
square miles of freehold ground, on the Ballarat 
and Sebastopol plateau. Title, Grant from the 
Crown. No Royalty, tribute, or dues. 





MARINER’S REEF (GOLD) 
QUARTZ MINING & CRUSH- 
ING CO. (Limited), VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA. 


Registered under the Mining Companies Limited 
Liability Act, 1864, of the Colony of Victoria, 
Australia. 

Capital 50,0007. in Shares of 17. each. 
Shares held in the Colony - - 10,000 fully paid 
Shares set aside for allotment in 

England - - - - - = = 15,000 
Shares held in reserve- - - - 25,000 

No liability beyond the amount paid up. 
AGENT In Lonpon.—THOMAS DICKER, Esq. 
(Late Editor of Zhe Mining Record, Melbourne), 

4, Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C. 

The mill expenses do not exceed 55. per ton, the 
Company owning a splendid battery of forty-four 
head of stamps, capable of reducing 1000 tons 
weekly, so that with an average of only 5 dwts. 
per ton, the batteries when fully employed would 
give a profit of 2507. per week. af 

The property is a very extensive one, comprising 
an area of nearly go acres, held from the Crown. 

A large reservoir is on the lease, which is abun- 
dantly supplied with water, the embankment cost- 
ing over 1000/7. 

The machinery is very comprehensive, the plant 
altogether being one of the most complete in the 
colony, and cost fully 15,000/. 

There are about 100,000 tons of tailings on the 
ground, most of it the @éd77s from operations when 
very rich stone was under treatment. A fairly 
selected sample of the pyrites was treated by Mr. 
Latta, of the Port Phillip Company, Clunes, who 
obtained a result equal to 20z. of gold per ton, a 
probable source of great profit when the proper 
mode of treating such material is ascertained. 


AUSTRALIAN & NEW ZEA- 
LAND DIVIDEND GOLD 
MINES INVESTMENT CoO., 
Limited. 


Capital £50,000, in Shares of £1 each. 

In ten distinct Series of Investments of £5000 each. 
BANKERS.—The London and County Bank, 21, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY.—THOMAS DICKER, Esq., 

Late Editor of Dicker’s A@ining Record, Mel- 
bourne, and Proprietor of the Awstralian and 
London Gazette. 

OFFICES—4, ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C. 
Vide Report of Investments, No. 1 Series. 

The principle of spreading an Investment over a 
number of different Stocks, has been attended with 
so much success in the working out of the Foreign 
and Colonial Government Trust, that it promises to 
become very generally followed. It is in fact a 
system of Insurance whereby one Stock is made to 
insure another. But if the principle be sound in 
regard to the less speculative class of Stocks, it is 
one that must especially commend itself for adop- 
tion by investors in gold mining properties, where, 
although enormous profits are frequently made, 
and the general average return is much higher 
than profits from other undertakings, there is still 
occasionally disappointment and loss from pro- 
tracted delays, to which all Mines are more or less 
liable. 

The large returns from Victorian Quartz Mines 
are proverbial. Numbers of them may be quoted 
which have given from ten thousand up to seventy 
thousand pounds in dividends during the past year. 

The Thames River Gold Mines, Auckland, New 
Zealand, have been proved in point of productive- 
ness fully as rich as any in Victoria. 

In Dividends. 

The Shotover has paid . - £93,571 ) 

The ‘‘ Golden Crown’’ has paid - 120,000 

The Long Drive i - 77,980 

The Kuranui . - - - 21,747 


within 
the 
last 

three 





The All Nations - 16,110 J years, 





The extraordinary yields of the Caledonian 
Mine have surpassed them all. Zhzs mine has 
paid to its fortunate shareholders during the 
past year nearly Half a Million Sterling 
and is still giving equally large returns. 

The whole of the Shares in the No. 1 and No. 2 
Series have been allotted. A large proportion of | 
09 Shares in the No. 3 Series are already applied | 
or. 


AUSTRALIAN AND NEW 
ZEALAND -DIVIDEND PAYING 
AND PROGRESSIVE MINES.— 


Full and reliable information, with list 





of sound mines for investment, may 
be obtained on application to Thomas 
Dicker (late Editor and Proprietor 
of Record,” Melbourne), 
4, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, 


“ Mining 





AUSTRALIAN GOLD MINES. 


The paying character of Australian | 
Gold Mines has never before reached 
so high a point since the first discovery | 
of gold in Australia, nor has the con- | 
dition of mining affairs in Victoria cer- | 
tainly been more healthy than at the | 
present moment. The test of averages 
shows that gold mining is at least as 
profitable as any, and far more so than 
most other kinds of industry, and al- 
ready the exports of gold from Aus- 
tralia for the year 1871 are consider- 
ably in excess of the returns for the 
Persons desi- 
Australian or 


same period of 1870. 
rous of investing in 
New Zealand mining 
obtain the fullest information by ap- | 
plying to 4, Royal Exchange Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


ventures may 


DICKER’S AUSTRALIAN AND 
LONDON MINING AND 
GENERAL AGENCY. 

4, ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 

List of Shares for sale in Australian 
and New Zealand Mines, under limited 
liability. 

Mariner's Reef (Gold) Quarts 
Mining and Crushing Com- 
pany. 

The Winter's Freehold Gold Min- 
ing Company, Limited, Bab- 
lavat, Victoria. 

Australian and New Zealand 
Dividend Gold Mining Invest 
ment Company, Limited. 

Golden Crown Gold Mining Com- 
pany, Limited, Thames River, 
Auckland, N.Z. 

The London and Thames Rivet, 
N.Z., Golden Crown Company, 
Limited. 

The Imperial Crown Gold Min 
ing Company, Limited, Thames 
River, Auckland, N.Z. 





11 to 13, Harp Alicy, Farrngdon Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C., or Ricuarp Minpirton an@ Hexry Enecuisn (the proprietors), at their office, 
26, Fleet Street, E.C., where all communications are requested’to be addressed.—Saturday, January 27, 1872. 











